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The I.L.O. and the United Nations 


The Director-General’s Address to the Assembly 


The Agreement by which the International Labour Organisation 
enters into relationship with the United Nations was approved by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on 14 December 1946 and, 
having already been approved by the International Labour Conference 
at its 29th Session', came into force from that date. After announcing 
the adoption of the resolution approving.the Agreement, the President 
invited the Director-General of the International Labour Office, 
Mr. Edward Phelan, to address the Assembly. The speech delivered 
by the Director-General on this historic occasion will no doubt be of 
interest to readers of the Review, and the full text is therefore given 
below. 


MRE. PRESIDENT, I much appreciate your courtesy in calling 
on me at this moment. I know how precious the moments are 
at your disposal, and I shall take very few of them. 

It is fitting that my first words to the Assembly should be a 
tribute to the delegations of the Economic and Social Council and 
of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. which negotiated the agree- 
ment which has just been approved. Theirs was no easy task. 
True, they met in the friendliest spirit, with a common starting 
point and a common objective, but there was, in the nature of 
things, plenty of room for disagreement among friends. That those 
differences were happily resolved was due in no small degree to 
the leaders of the two sides, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, the President 
of the Economic and Social Council, and Mr. Myrddin-Evans, the 
Chairman of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. I should like also 
to thank the members of the Second, Third and Sixth Committees 
of the Assembly as a result of whose labours the Assembly has 
been able to approve the agreement thus negotiated. 


An account of this Session of the Conference including details of the Agree- 
ment with the United Nations will appear in the next issue of the International 
r Review. 
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The decision which the Assembly has just taken is the final 
step in a procedure whereby the United Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation enter into official relationship. But 
such a description, while accurate, is misleading: it masks the 
importance of what has really taken place. 

The Assembly has not merely placed the seal of approval on an 
agreement defining methods of co-operation. It has given effect to 
a deeply felt desire on both sides that such co-operation shall be 
instituted; a desire based on a profoundly held belief that collabora- 
tion between our two institutions is of the very essence of the 
world’s efforts to achieve peace, production and prosperity. 

That belief is no recent conviction born of administrative consi- 
derations. As long ago as 1944, the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, when restating its aims and methods in the Declaration of 
Philadelphia, recognised that its aims could not be achieved nor 
its methods prove effective, if it worked in isolation, and so it 
pledged in advance its co-operation with such other agencies as 
might have had committed to them the responsibilities of inter- 
national action in the framework of a world organisation. 

In San Francisco the United Nations expressed an equal] sense 
of the need for co-ordinated international effort and provided in 
Article 63 of the Charter the procedure by which it should be 
sought. Today those two great currents join together in a single 
stream of fulfilment carrying with it an added volume of energy 
harnessed for the purposes of human progress. 

We welcome this result because we believe that working to- 
gether we can achieve more than we could achieve by working 
separately. Any agreement to work together involves, naturally, 
concessions on both sides. Such concessions as we have made, we 
make gladly believing them to be more than justified by the ad- 
vantages to the great cause which both of our institutions exist 
to serve. 

We retain, as indeed it is in the interests of our joint effort that 
we should, all those fundamental characteristics of our unique tri- 
partite constitution which have been our strength in the past and 
are the promise of our success in the future. But we shall operate 
under that constitution, not only to pursue those objectives which 
are properly within our sphere of action, but also in order to mobil- 
ise still greater support for the work of the United Nations of which 
we are now proud to be the recognised associate. 

We look to the United Nations to maintain peace, since without 
peace the world is headed for destruction. We look to it also to deal 
with those problems of finance, of international trade, of agricultural 
development, of transportational organisation, of health, and of 
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educational progress, without which peace would be dangerously 
void of positive content. And we look, in particular, to the Econo- 
mic and Social Council to provide that framework of economic and 
financial order without which the illimitable resources of the world 
cannot be made available for human betterment. 

On our side we bring the substantial achievements of more than 
a quarter of a century. We bring the determination to continue to 
apply that experience to the promotion of social justice, so that 
what the world produces may be fairly distributed, and so that 
thereby all these various efforts may rest on an increasingly solid 
foundation. 

Perhaps I should warn you that we may also bring you problems 
to solve. We have already referred to the Economic and Social 
Council the discussions which took place at our American con- 
ference in Mexico City last April dealing with industrialisation. 
Next autumn we are holding an Asiatic conference in New Delhi, to 
be followed by a conference in the Middle East. All over Asia a 
new consciousness is stirring and it is certain that problems will be 
focused in these conferences, the treatment of which will require the 
assistance of other agencies of the United Nations. 

These are but examples. The I.L.O. is naturally keenly in- 
terested in all new forms of economic development because of their 
social repercussions, and there may often be social problems, which 
cannot be dealt with without concurrent economic measures. 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude that you should there- 
fore regard us as a liability rather than an asset. The measure of 
the success of the United Nations will be the degree in which the 
world turns to it for guidance and help. 

But if it may often be our lot to increase your responsibilities 
we shall feel with greater intensity that we must do all in our power 
to aid you in the burdens you may assume; and it may equally 
well be that in the treatment of some of your problems, for example 
those of European reconstruction, there may be aspects of them in 
which you would wish to have our active assistance. In any such 
contingency I am confident you may count on it to the full. 

It is in this spirit that we hail the decision taken today. We 
see in it a welcome partnership of service in the cause of interna- 
tional peace. The smooth working of that partnership is guaranteed 
by the excellent relations which have already been established 
between our two organisations. You, Mr. Secretary-General, by 
your visit to the International Labour Conference at Montreal 
most happily inaugurated those personal contacts on which the 
smooth running of co-operation so much depends. But you did 
more. You and I, renewing an acquaintance that goes back twenty 
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years, found that we could discuss with mutual confidence and com- 
plete frankness our common problems. And the address which you 
delivered to the Conference inspired all with the feelings of respect 
and admiration for the sincerity, energy, and courage with which 
you are facing your formidable task. 

The peoples of the world have placed their hopes in the United 
Nations. The International Labour Organisation esteems it a 
privilege, that henceforth, we shall work with you in bringing 
these hopes to fruition. 








Australia and the International 
Labour Conventions 


by 


K. H. BarLey 
Professor of Public Law in the University of Melbourne’ 


The following article, which discusses the problems of entering into 
treaties and passing legislation to give effect thereto from the standpoint 
of Australian constitutional law, was prepared for the information of 
the Conference Delegation on Constitutional Questions at its second 
session held in Montreal in May 1946 to consider the position of 
federal States in regard to the application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the International Labour Conference? The 
Delegation expressed the hope that this and other studies of the parti- 
cipation of federal States in the activities of the International Labour 
Organisation would be made more widely available.* 

On the basis of the recommendations made by the Delegation the 
Twenty-ninth Session of the Conference redefined in the following 
terms the obligations of federal States in respect of Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the International Labour Conference. 


1 The author was seconded, after he had begun preparing the article, to the 
Attorney-General of the Commonwealth of Australia for wartime service as a 
consultant and since completing the article has been appointed Solicitor-General 
of Australia. He wishes to make clear that the article was written entirely in 
— personal capacity, and that the views expressed are in no sense offi- 
cial. 

? For the report of the Delegation on the work of i's second session, see Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Twenty-Ninth Session, Montreal, 1946, Report 
II: Constitutional Questions, Part 1: Reports of the Conference Delegation on Con- 
stitutional Questions. 

’ Professor Bailey’s study is the fourth of a series of articles on the subject to 
appear in the Review. Cf. “‘The Rowell-Sirois Report: A Canadian Reaffirmation 
of the Democratic Faith in Social Pr ” in International Labour Review, Vol. 
XLIII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, pp. 347-376; David Rigsman, Jr.: “The American 
Constitution and International Labour Legislation”, idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, 
Aug. 1941, pp. 123-193; Sir Atul C. Catreryex, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I.: “Federa- 
lism and Labour Legislation in India”, idem, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 
1944, pp. 415-445. 
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“In the case of a federal State, the following provisions shall apply: 


“‘(a) im respect of Conventions and Recommendations which the 
federal Government regards as appropriate under its constitutional 
system for federal action, the obligations of the federal State shall be 
the same as those of Members which are not federal States; 

“(b) in respect of Conventions and Recommendations which the 
federal Government regards as appropriate under its constitutional 
system, in whole or in part, for action by the constituent States, pro- 
vinces, or cantons rather than for federal action, the federal Government 


shall — 


(4) make, in accordance with its Constitution and the Constitutions 
of the States, provinces or cantons concerned, effective arrange- 
ments for the reference of such Conventions and Recommendations 
not later than eighteen months from the closing of the session of 
the Conference to the appropriate federal, State, provincial or 
cantonal authorities for the enactment of legislation or other 
action; 
arrange, subject to the concurrence of the State, provincial or 
cantonal Governments concerned, for periodical consultations 
between the federal and the State, provincial or cantonal authori- 
ties with a view to promoting within the federal State co-ordinated 
action to give effect to the provisions of such Conventions and 
Recommendations; 
inform the Director-General of the International Labour Office 
of the measures taken in accordance with this article to bring such 
Conventions and Recommendations before the appropriate federal, 
State, provincial or cantonal authorities with particulars of the 
authorities regarded as appropriate and of the action taken by 
them; 
in respect of each such Convention which it has not ratified, report 
to the Director-General of the International Labour Office, at 
appropriate intervals as requested by the Governing Body, the 
position of the law and practice of the federation and its consti- 
tuent States, provinces or cantons in regard to the Convention, 
showing the extent to which effect has been given, or is proposed to 
be given, to any of the provisions of the Convention by legislation, 
administrative action, collective agreement, or otherwise; 
in respect of each such Recommendation, report to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, at appropriate in- 
tervals as requested by the Governing Body, the position of the 
law and practice of the federation and its constituent States, 
provinces or cantons in regard to the Recommendation, showing 
the extent to which effect has been given, or is proposed to be given, 
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to the provisions of the Recommendation and such modifications 
of these provisions as have been found or may be found necessary 
in adopting or applying them.’ 


Professor Bailey's article has an important bearing on the question 
of the extent to which Conventions and Recommendations will be re- 
garded as appropriate for federal or for State action in the Common- 
wealth of Australia. 

Since Professor Bailey's article was written, the Commonwealth 
Constitution has been amended to give the Commonwealth Parliament 
power to make laws with respect.to ‘‘the provision of maternity allow- 
ances, widows’ pensions, child endowment, unemployment, pharma- 
ceutical, sickness and hospital benefits, medical and dental services 
(but not so as to authorise any form of civil conscription), benefits to 
students and family allowances’. Proposals to empower the Com- 
monwealth Parliament to make laws with respect to the ‘‘organised 
marketing of primary products’ and with respect to ‘‘terms of condi- 
tions of employment in industry, but not so as to authorise any form of 
industrial conscription’ failed on a referendum held on 28 September 
1946 to secure the majority necessary for approval. 


A DISCUSSION of the treaty powers under any Constitution falls 


readily into two distinct parts. The first concerns the power to 
enter into treaty relations with other States. The second concerns 
the power to give effect to treaties by legislation. Unlike the Con- 
stitutions of the United States and Canada, the Australian Federal 
Constitution, enacted in 1900, does not deal expressly with treaties 
in either of these aspects. Not till 1936, moreover, did the High 
Court of Australia have to decide any case in which the nature 
and extent of the Commonwealth’s treaty powers were squarely 
involved. 
In short, the position under the Australian Constitution is that: 


(a) the Federal power to enter into treaty relations (i.e., to make 
and ratify treaties) is an unspecified but integral part of the execu- 
tive power of the Commonwealth, which is vested in the King and 
is exercisable in Australia by the Governor-General as the King’s 
representative (Sec. 61); 

(6b) the Federal power to make laws giving effect to treaties is an 
unspecified but integral part of the power to make laws with respect 
to “external affairs’ (Sec. 51, xxix) — and also with respect to 
other specific matters such for example as trade and commerce 





1 Article 19, paragraph 7, of the Constitu‘ion of the Organisation as amended 
by the lotsntediodel Labour Organisation Instrument of Amendment, 1946. 
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with other countries, defence, posts and telegraphs, copyright and 
patents, or immigration. 


GENERAL HIsToRICAL SKETCH 


From its inauguration, the Australian Commonwealth has 
maintained that the right to enter into treaty relations with other 
countries rests exclusively in the Federal Executive. The validity 
of this contention is not now contested. As to the carrying into 
effect of treaties by domestic legislation, however, the Federation 
has, until recently, based its practice on the general view that its 
power is limited by the constitutional division of legislative powers 
between the Commonwealth and the States. The exact extent of 
this limitation was not admitted or defined. But the Common- 
wealth’s action in respect of many international agreements of an 
economic or humanitarian character assumed, tacitly or expressly, 
that in relation to some classes of treatiesthe Constitution vested 
not in the Federation but in the States the legislative power neces- 
sary to implement them in Australia. The Commonwealth was 
reluctant to enter into international agreements of this kind unless 
assured that all the States would take the necessary legislative 
action. 

Throughout the inter-war period, this general view underlay 
Australia’s action in relation to I.L.O. Conventions. The Govern- 
ment regularly acted in accordance with the special provisions laid 
down in paragraph (9) of Article 19 of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation (Treaty of Versailles, Article 
405). These provisions apply to any “federal State, the power of 
which to enter into Conventions on labour matters is subject to 
limitations”. They permit the Government of any such State, in 
its discretion, ‘to treat a draft Convention to which such limita- 
tions apply as a Recommendation only”’.! 

Treating itself as covered by this paragraph, the Commonwealth 
would not ratify a Convention, even though intrinsically acceptable, 
unless the Constitution gave the Commonwealth express legislative 
power with respect to the subject matter dealt with by the Conven- 
tion. Under a modification agreed to in 1929, however, in an effort 
to extend the activity of Australia as a Member of the I.L.O., the 
Commonwealth undertook to ratify Conventions, even though the 
subject matter fell within State legislative competence, provided 
that in each case the States gave an assurance not only that they 





1 The Constitution of the I.L.O. Instrument of Amendment, 1946, which is 
not yet in force, redefines the obligations of federal States in respect of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations. See the introductory note to this article. 
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had already taken the legislative action necessary to give effect 
to the Convention but also that during the currency of the Conven- 
tion they would not, without consulting the Commonwealth, 
modify the law in any manner inconsistent with the Convention. 
If the Commonwealth power to give effect to a treaty were to 
be wholly dependent on the subject matter of the treaty concerned, 
it must be admitted that the Constitution would place a formidable 
obstacle in the path of effective participation by Australia in inter- 
national affairs. Modern conditions increase yearly the range of 
matters in which the problems of human welfare in one country 
can only be solved if uniform, or at any rate correlated, legislative 
action is taken in other countries as well. The present century has 
witnessed a great proliferation of multilateral international Conven- 
tions on matters that would not previously have called for interna- 
tional action at all. The terms of the Atlantic Charter, and the 
Philadelphia Declaration of the I.L.O., emphasise the truth that 
the maintenance of peace and security depends greatly on pro- 
moting, both by international and by agreed national action, im- 
proved labour conditions, rising standards of living and greater 
social security in all lands. The Charter of the United Nations 
envisages and provides for an ever-wider range of international 
co-operation and agreement on matters of economic and social 
policy, including not only policies of “full employment” but the 
recognition, protection and observance of basic human rights. 
Apart from international agreement, the general constitutional 
power in Australia to make laws with respect to such matters as 
production, employment and basic human rights is vested not in 
the Commonwealth but in the several States. Unless, therefore, 
the Commonwealth is able to derive, from the fact of entering into 
treaty relations with other countries, some power to implement its 
treaties, it will be substantially, and progressively, hampered in 
its conduct of Australia’s external affairs. With respect to matters 
ordinarily within the legislative competence of the States, it could 
not accept obligations vis-a-vis other countries without either first 
obtaining the concurrence of the several States or running on the 
other hand the risk of being left in default, internationally, owing 
to the failure of the States, or some of them, to take the necessary 
legislative action. It is not only that — paraphrasing a famous 
observation of John Adams — it is hard to make six clocks strike 
all at once. The difficulty is enhanced by the fact that the States 
do not participate in the negotiations that lead to treaties and carry 
no responsibility whatever for Australia’s international relations. 
The result may be seen, for example, in Australia’s relatively 
poor record in the ratification of I.L.O. Conventions. Only twelve 
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out of the sixty effective Conventions adopted by the Organisation 
have so far been ratified by Australia. Ever since 1919, the State 
Governments have insisted on, and the Commonwealth itself till 
recently accepted, the restricted view of the Commonwealth's 
treaty powers that has been indicated above. 

In a monograph prepared for the Constitutional Convention at 
Canberra in November 1942, the present Attorney-General and 
Minister for External Affairs, Dr. H. V. Evatt, described the posi- 
tion as follows: 


It is an understatement to say that the result has been acutely disappointing. 
The Commonwealth has promptly submitted draft Conventions to the States 
immediately after receipt of the text thereof from the International Labour 
Organisation. It has been difficult to obtain their views with any degree of des- 
patch, and practically impossible to secure unanimous action. 

The question of ratification of International Labour Conventions was con- 
sidered at Premiers’ Conferences on several occasions, the last being in 1936, 
when the matter was very fully discussed. Although a subcommittee of the 
Conference reported that nine Conventions appeared to be substantially covered 
by existing State legislation or practice and eight appeared to require only minor 
amendments in State laws, in point of fact none of these seventeen Conventions 
has yet been ratified by Australia. After this Conference and the subcommittee’s 
report, a circular letter was addressed to the State Governments in November 
1936, asking them to give immediate consideration to, and to advise their views 
on, the question of ratification. By June 1939, five States had agreed to ratifica- 
tion of twelve of the Conventions, while one State had not replied at all. This 
State was again approached, but no reply has ever been received. Thus, despite 
the fact that a subcommittee of a Premiers’ Conference had agreed that there 
were seventeen unratified Conventions which were either fully covered by exist- 
ing law or required only slight amendments, want of unanimity among the States 
seems to have effectively prevented the ratification of any of them. 

The Convention concerning Night Work in Bakeries (No. 20) may be cited 
as a typical instance of the impossibility of securing uniform State action upon 
a relatively simple and uncomplicated matter. This Convention was adopted 
by the International Labour Organisation in 1925 — seventeen years ago. With 
certain exceptions it forbids the making of bread, pastry or other flour confec- 
tionery (except biscuits) during the night. Despite the lapse of seventeen years 
it has not yet been possible to secure uniform legislative provisions applying the 
principle of the Convention throughout Australia. The Convention has not been 
ratified by Australia. 

Some provision has been made in New South Wales, Queensland and Western 
Australia towards covering the provisions of the Convention. At various times 
Bills aimed at prohibiting the baking of bread at night have been introduced by 
private members in Tasmania and Victoria but have not yet become law. In 
1934 a Bill was introduced in Western Australia to make the law approximate 
more closely to the Convention but it was rejected by the Legislative Council.! 


In 1936, in R. v. Burgess, ex p. Henry*®, the High Court of Austra- 





1 Post-war Reconstruction: A Case for Greater Commonwealth Powers (Govern- 
ment Printer, Canberra, 1942), pp. 38-39. 
*55 C. L. R. 608. 
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lia had to decide whether the Constitution enabled the Common- 
wealth to make a law for carrying out the Air Navigation Conven- 
tion, even though in doing so it was necessary to deal with matters 
otherwise within the exclusive competence of the States. The 
Court held unanimously that the Commonwealth could validly 
make such a law. ) 

The view stated by the Government of the day was that this 
decision did not necessarily apply to all the treaty obligations of 
the Commonwealth. No change took place in the Commonwealth’s 
practice in relation to international Conventions. In 1941, however, 
a Labour Government came into office, with Dr. H. V. Evatt, who 
had resigned from the High Court Bench in 1940, as Attorney- 
General and Minister for External Affairs. As a Justice, he had 
participated in 1936 in the Goya Henry decision, and had then 
stated in very general terms (in a joint judgment with McTiernan 
J.) that the Commonwealth may make laws to carry its treaties 
into effect, irrespective of their subject matter. He had expressly 
mentioned international labour Conventions as covered by this 
rule. As a senior Minister of the Crown since 1941, he has repeated- 
ly asserted this broad view of the Commonwealth’s power to imple- 
ment treaties by legislation. It may therefore be assumed that the 
present Government will act on this view as occasion may require. 

In days when international agreements are likely to cover 
controversial matters of domestic policy in such fields as production 
and employment, and even consumption, the importance in a 
federal system of the power to implement treaties needs little ex- 
planation. It might alter the normal balance between the Federa- 
tion and the States as decisively, in times of peace, as does the 
exercise of the defence power in time of war. Any major legislation 
in respect of treaties is likely therefore to be challenged. 

The possible uses of the Commonwealth’s constitutional position 
in external affairs have been the subject of increasing public atten- 
tion and discussion in the last year or two. Thus during 1944 the 
Commonwealth Government sought, by the referendum prescribed 
by the Constitution, to alter the Constitution so as to confer on 
the Commonwealth Parliament, till the end of five years after the 
fighting had stopped, certain additional powers as being required 
for the purpose of post-war reconstruction. The list included such 
matters as employment and unemployment, the production and 
distribution of goods, the organised marketing of commodities, 
trusts, combines and monopolies, profiteering and prices, and 





1 Cf. Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention (Canberra, 1942), p. 174; 
Commonwealth Parliament Debates, 11 Feb. 1944, p. 150; 17 Nov. 1944, pp. 1903, 
1907-8; 24 Nov. 1944, p. 2118. 
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national health. Before the vote was taken, Dr. Evatt clearly 
explained that, if Australia became bound by international agree- 
ments in any of these fields, the Commonwealth Parliament could 
make the necessary laws to fulfil the various undertakings. The 
Opposition on its part emphasised, among its reasons for contending 
that the additional powers sought by the Government were un- 
necessary, the wide scope of the ‘‘external affairs’ power. 

More recently still, attention has been directed tothe “external 
affairs’’ power in connection with the desire of the Australian 
trade union movement to secure through federal legislation the 
general adoption of the forty-hour week. The Government was 
strongly pressed to implement the Forty-Hour Week Convention 
of 1935. Its reply was cautious. No doubt, in this particular in- 
stance, caution is necessary. The Forty-Hour Week Convention 
is not in force, and in any event is in terms that affirm a principle 
but import no specific obligation. 

In relation to the Forty-Hour Week Convention, the question 
remains at present academic, for the Government has initiated a 
constitutional alteration which will be submitted to a referendum 
at the time of the general election later in 1946, and which proposes 
to vest in the Commonwealth Parliament specific legislative power 
with respect to the terms and conditions of employment in industry.' 
Meantime, the caution of the Government in this particular matter 
should not be taken as implying any qualification of the views 
expressed on its behalf by the Attorney-General. 

Enough has been said to show that the extent of the Common- 
wealth’s power to give legislative effect to its treaty obligations 
is likely to prove one of the crucial questions in the post-war phase 
of Australian political and constitutional development. The answer 
that the High Court will give to this question is still in some respects 
open to doubt. As to many treaties, indeed perhaps most, no doubt 
exists. The Commonwealth certainly and indisputably has the 
necessary legislative power. What the existing judicial decisions 
leave more or less open is whether the Commonwealth’s power to 
give effect to treaties can be relied on in regard to any and every 
treaty into which the Commonwealth enters, or whether to some 
classes of treaties only — and if so to which. 

The Constitution of Australia differs so markedly, for present 
purposes, from that of the other two English-speaking federations 
(the United States and Canada), that it may be useful to supple- 
ment by a more detailed examination the general account that has 
been given above. 


1 This pr failed to secure the necessary majority at the referendum 
of 28 Sept. eee 
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Powers IN AUSTRALIA TO ENTER INTO TREATY RELATIONS 


Current international usage divides the process of formal 
treaty-making into two distinct stages, first of negotiation (includ- 
ing signature) and then of ratification. Under the common law of 
the King’s prerogative, the treaty-making power in British coun- 
tries, in both these phases, is vested wholly in the Crown. The 
common law of the treaty power is an unquestioned part of Austra- 
lian public law. True, these rules are nowhere expressly laid down 
in the Constitution. According to the best opinion, they are to be 
found by implication in section 61. This section is in declaratory 
form, as follows: ‘‘The executive power of the Commonwealth is 
vested in the Queen, and is exercisable by the Governor-General 
as the Queen’s representative, and extends to the execution and 
maintenance of this Constitution and of the laws of the Common- 
wealth’. The general proposition, therefore, is that the prerogative 
as to treaties is introduced by the presence of the Crown in the 
Constitution, and that whatever of the common law, as exercised 
by the King’s Government in Britain, belongs to ‘‘the Constitu- 
tion’’ belongs also to the King in his capacity as head of his Austra- 
lian Government, and is exercisable by the Governor-General.! 

International labour Conventions are in the form not of agree- 
ments between heads of States but of agreements between Members 
of the International Labour Organisation. At the present stage in 
the evolution of the British Commonwealth of Nations, it would 
be superfluous to establish in detail the proposition that the Govern- 
or-General of a Dominion is legally authorised to enter into such 
agreements. To be sure, that was by no means the view current 
in 1900, when the Australian Constitution was enacted. At the 
Constitutional Convention of 1897-98, it was proposed to make 
binding ‘‘all treaties made by the Commonwealth”, and to give the 
Commonwealth Parliament power to make laws with respect to 
“external affairs and treaties’. Both these proposals were 
abandoned. The reason was that treaty-making was still regarded 
as the exclusive prerogative of the King and his Government at 
Westminster.2 The evolution of Dominion status has long since 
changed all that. The power of a Dominion Executive to conclude 
international Conventions in the form of agreements between 
countries was upheld by the Privy Council in the Radiocommunica- 





1 See especially, per Isaacs J. in The King v. Kidman (1915), 20 C.L.R. 425, 
444-446, and Commonwealth v. Colonial Combing Co. (1922), 31 C.L.R. 421, 440-443. 
This branch of the subject was discussed in more detail by the writer in Pro- 
ceedings of the Australian and New Zealand Society of International Law, Vol. 


i, PR 102 et seq 
f. Ganeie Federal Convention Debates (Sydney, 1897), pp. 239-240. 
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tion Case! in 1932. Australia in this regard stands on exactly the 
same footing as Canada. Her capacity, in this regard, is exactly 
the same as that of any other State. 

In view of the federal character of the Australian Constitution, 
and since the Commonwealth Parliament possesses virtually no 
direct power to make laws regarding industrial matters, it may be 
useful to note the fact that the treaty-making power in Australia 
is vested wholly in the Commonwealth, as against the component 
States, and that the States have no locus standi in external affairs 
at all. 

This position, though now well established, the States were by 
no means prepared to accept in the first decade after Federation. 
South Australia claimed in 1902, for instance, the right of direct 
communication with His Majesty’s Government at Westminster 
in regard to the observance by officers of the State of a treaty, 
between the United Kingdom and the Netherlands, which was 
applicable to South Australia. The Commonwealth however 
claimed that in relation to all matters arising between any part 
of Australia and a foreign power, the Commonwealth was alone 
responsible. The British Government strongly supported this 
view.? Similarly, in 1907, the British Government supported the 
Commonwealth in opposing a claim by the States to attend Im- 


perial Conferences in their own right.* 
In a despatch to the Governor-General of the Commonwealth 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies said on 3 January 1908: 


His Majesty’s Government are pledged to the view that as far as the relations 
of Australia with foreign nations are concerned, the Government of the Common- 
wealth alone can speak, and that for everything affecting external communities, 
the Government of the Commonwealth alone are responsible to the Crown. It 
follows from this that adherence to no Treaty or Convention with a foreign 
power, whatever its subject matter, can be notified for which the Commonwealth 
has not made itself responsible; in other words, which is not made on behalf of 
the Commonwealth.‘ 


The States have now long since acquiesced in this position. 
They have not sought in any way to participate in the Conferences 
of the International Labaur Organisation. 





1 1932 A.C. 304; cf. also on this point Attorney-General of Canada v. Attorney- 
General of Ontario (1937), A.C. 326; The King v. Burgess ex p. Henry (1936), 55 
C.L.R. 608, 682-683 (Evatt and McTiernan JJ.). 

2 The case of the ‘‘Vondel’’: Commonwealth Parliamentary Papers (1903), Vol. 
II, PP- 1149 et seq.; cf. also Cmd. 1587 (1903). 

* Cmd. 3340 (1907); cf. A.B. Keita: Responsible Government in the Dominions, 
ii, 615 (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1928). 

Quoted by Dr. H. V. Evatt in his paper on ‘The British Dominions as 
Mandatories’”’; Proceedings of Australian and New Zealand Society of Interna- 
tional Law, Vol. I, pp. 47-48. 
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The upshot cf all this is that despite the federal character of the 
Commenwealth Ccnstitution, the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth in Australia stands on exactly the same legal foot- 
ing, so far as concerns her power to enter into the legal relations 
provided for under the international labour Conventions, as the 
Executive Government in the United Kingdom, or the Union of 
South Africa, both of which are unitary States. 

To state the common law rule that the treaty-making power in 
British countries is vested wholly in the Crown is to invite scme 
consideration of the position of the Legislature in relation to the 
treaty process. 

Despite the general adoption of the United States pattern, no 
steps were taken, in framing the Australian Constitution, to follow 
Article VI of the United States Constitution in giving to the Senate 
a share in the treaty-making process. In 1900, as already explained, 
treaty-making was still not thought of as being a proper function 
of a Dominion Government at all. Even if the draftsmen of the Aus- 
tralian Constitution had foreseen the future international status 
and functions of a Dominion under the Crown, it may be surmised 
that they still would not have followed Article VI of the United 
States Constitution. To have done so would have cut clean across 
not only the common law position of the Crown in external affairs, 
but also, more particularly, the whole system of Cabinet Govern- 
ment. For this system clearly implied, in the new Australian 
Constitution, the predominance of the House of Representatives, 
and militated strongly against the vesting of any special powers. 
in the Senate. 

In this respect departing altogether therefore from the United 
States model, the Australian Constitution left the relation of the 
Legislature to the making of treaties to be dealt with, as in Britain,. 
according to the common law. In Britain the validity of a treaty 
depends in no way upon approval by Parliament, or by either 
House. The negotiation, the signature and the ratification of 
treaties are alike within the sole discretion of the Executive. This 
is the legal position in Australia also. 

Furthermore, not even the conventions or customs of the Con- 
stitution require the Crown to obtain formal parliamentary ap- 
proval for a treaty before its negotiation, or even before its ratifica- 
tion.' The supremacy of Parliament in the Constitution is safe- 
guarded by the general doctrine of the system of responsible govern- 
ment—4.e., that an Executive whose policy fails to command the 
support of a majority of the representative House must resign. 





1W. I. Jennincs: Cabinet Government, pp. 373-374 (Cambridge University 
Press, 1936). 
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The position of Parliament is still further secured by the common 
law rule that a treaty, though duly concluded and ratified by the 
Crown, does not eo ipso become part of the law of the land. The 
Crown cannot, by treaty alone, impose duties upon its subjects or 
alter their rights, or in any other manner alter the law. Only if 
Parliament expressly so provides can a treaty effect any alteration 
in the law. In this respect, a treaty made by the Executive in a 
British country thus differs from a treaty made by the United States 
in accordance with the Constitution; for such a treaty is expressly, 
by the United States Constitution, made part of the supreme law 
of the land. 

So many modern international engagements require legislation 
by Parliament to make them effective that it would often be point- 
less, or even provocative, to insist on the full rigour of the Crown’s 
unquestioned legal right to accept, on its own undivided responsi- 
bility, legal obligations towards other States. 

The dilemma that may confront an Executive under the com- 
mon law system was concisely stated by Lord Atkin, delivering the 
judgment of the Privy Council in 1937 in an appeal from Canada 
involving the power of the Dominion to ratify and implement by 
legislation international labour Conventions providing for the ap- 
plication of the weekly rest in industrial undertakings, the limita- 
tion of hours of work in industrial undertakings, and the creation 
of minimum wage-fixing machinery: 

Within the British Empire there is a well-established rule that the making of 
a treaty is an executive act, while the performance of its obligations, if they entail 
alteration of the existing domestic law, requires legislative action. Unlike some 
other countries, the stipulations of a treaty duly ratified do not within the Empire, 
by virtue of the treaty alone, have the force of law. If the national executive, 
the Government of the day, decide to incur the obligations of a treaty which 
involve alteration of law they have to run the risk of obtaining the assent of 
Parliament to the necessary statute or statutes. To make themselves as secure 
as possible they will often in such cases before final ratification seek to obtain 
from Parliament an expression of approval. But it has never been suggested, and 
it is not the law, that such an expression of approval operates as law, or that in 
law it precludes the assenting Parliament, or any subsequent Parliament, from 
refusing to give its sanction to any legislative proposals that may subsequently 
be brought before it. Parliament, no doubt, as the Chief Justice pointed out, has 
a constitutional control over the executive, but it cannot be disputed that the 
creation of the obligations undertaken in treaties and the assent of their form 
and quality are the function of the executive alone. Once they are created, while 
they bind the State as against the other contracting parties, Parliament may 
refuse to perform them and so leave the State in default. 


The position in Australia is broadly the same as in Britain. 
Even apart from the cases where specific parliamentary action will 


Attorney-General of Canada v. Attorney-General of Ontario (1937), A.C. 
326, 347-348. 
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sooner or later be required to carry a treaty into effect, Parliaments 
today are apt to tak: a more active and critical interest in foreign 
affairs than they used to do, and international engagements that 
affect the everyday lives of the people are much more common. 
The tendency, therefore, is increasingly for an Executive to consult 
Parliament before entering into final international commitments. 
Even where no formal resolution is sought, the text of an instrument 
may lie on the table of the House for a stated period before the 
Executive ratifies it. But the prerogative of the Crown in treaty- 
making cannot by any means be regarded as obsolete." 

International labour Conventions fall usually into the category 
of engagements which involve an alteration in the law. It might be 
expected, therefore, that the Australian Government would seek 
parliamentary approval of a Convention before ratifying it. In 
practice, in the period between the two wars, Governments made 
it a rule not to ratify unless and until they were satisfied that the 
legislation necessary to comply with the Convention was actually 
on the statute book. Having so satisfied themselves, however, they 
appeared to be willing to ratify without any express consultation 
of Parliament. That was the position in some cases at any rate — 
for example, the Conventions of 1928 concerning minimum wage- 
fixing machinery and of 1939 concerning the marking of heavy 
packages transported by sea.? Neither of these Conventions, how- 
ever, was in any way controversial, and in both cases Australian 
law appeared to be substantially in advance of the requirements 
of the Conventions. There was, at the time, little specific incentive 
for ratification. Instances like these could not be regarded as in- 
dicating either the attitude of the present Government, for in- 
stance, towards more advanced social or industrial Conventions, 
or the probable procedure to be followed in making them operative 
in Australia. 

The general tendency in British countries, for reasons already 
given, is towards the increasing association of Parliament with the 
external commitments entered into by Governments. In Australia, 
Dr. Evatt went a step further in this direction in 1944-45 than 
had previously been customary by securing express approval, not 
merely by resolution, but by an Act of Parliament, for the agree- 
ments establishing the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion, and the Charter of the United Nations. So far as concerns the 





1 See the statement made by the Minister for External Affairs (Dr. H. V. 
Evatt) in relation to the Australia-New Zealand Agreement: Commonwealth 
Hansard, Vol. 177, pp. 71 et seg. (10 Feb. 1944). 

* Proceedings of Australian and New Zealand Society of International Law, 
Vol. 1, pp. 104-105. 
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international labour Conventions themselves, however, the funda- 
mental fact is that of their nature they cannot operate, as law, 
under the common law rules already mentioned, except by virtue 
of an appropriate Act of Parliament. The more important the 
Convention, therefore, the stronger will be the reasons for obtaining 
parliamentary approval before the Executive enters into a binding 
external commitment. 


PowERS IN AUSTRALIA TO IMPLEMENT TREATIES BY LEGISLATION 


The Commonwealth Parliament, as is well known, can make 
laws on those subject matters only which are specifically enume- 
rated in the Constitution (and on matters incidental to them). 
The unspecified general residue of legislative power belongs to the 
several States.! The list of subject matters within the Common- 
wealth’s express legislative power includes many matters which 
commonly arise in the course of Australia’s external relations, 
whether with the United Kingdom, with other parts of the British 
Commonwealth, or with foreign States. That this should be so is 
natural, since one of the chief objects of federating was to allow the 
Australian peoples to act as one vis-d-vis the outside world. Ex- 
amples have already been given — defence, overseas trade and 
commerce, copyright and patents, aliens, and immigration. Inter- 
national agreements may well be made — have in fact been made 
— in relation to all these subjects. Legislation to implement these 
international agreements falls plainly within the Commonwealth’s 
power to make laws with respect to the subject matters them- 
selves.’ 

In view of the widespread public interest in other countries in 
the industrial arbitration system which has been established under 
Australian federal law, it may be useful to recall how restricted is 
the direct legislative power of the Commonwealth in the sphere of 
labour and industry. There is, of course, the power with respect to 
overseas and interstate trade and commerce. In recent years, a 
commerce power expressed in substantially identical terms has 
proved a powerful instrument of industrial regulation in the United 
States. But there is no indication in the Australian decisions of the 
kind of liberal interpretation that sustained in the United States 
such measures as the Wagner Labor Relations Act, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Tobacco Inspection Act.* More- 





1 See Sections 51, 52 and 107 of the Constitution. 

2 Roche v. Kronheimer (1921), 29 C.L.R. 329; cf. the Radiocommunication 
Case (1932), A.C. 304-313. 

* National Labor Relations Board v. Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation 
} oy) Nery U.S. 1; U.S. v. Darby (1941), 312 U.S. 100; Currin v. Wallace (1939), 
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over, with only six States in an area the size of the continental United 
States, Australian trade and commerce has hitherto lacked, and 
must continue to lack, the predominantly interstate character that 
marks the trade and commerce of the United States.' Though in- 
terstate transactions will certainly increase their share of Australia’s 
total internal commerce, the interstate commerce power will 
for long remain a restricted basis for legislation with regard to labour 
conditions. For controlling these conditions, therefore, the Com- 
monwealth must look mainly to its express industrial powers. 

These powers are both restricted and indirect. Section 51 
(xxxv) of the Constitution authorises the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment to make laws with respect to “conciliation and arbitration 
for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of any one State”. These words have received 
a liberal interpretation in the High Court. But no process of in- 
terpretation can enable the Commonwealth to escape the limita- 
tions that arise firstly from the fact that it can deal with industrial 
relations only by means of conciliation and arbitration, and then 
only in connection with interstate industrial disputes. The Com- 
monwealth can thus set up machinery for fixing wages or limiting 
hours; it cannot directly do either. Again, it could not establish 
permanent machinery in an industry along the lines of the Whitley 
Councils in Britain. 

Some few of the international labour Conventions the Com- 
monwealth could no doubt implement legislatively by virtue of 
either its industrial powers or others of its express powers. The 
immigration power’, for instance, would no doubt support the 
Commonwealth’s ratification of the Convention of 1926 regarding 
the simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board ship. 
In other cases, the subject matters covered by Conventions fall, 
not wholly perhaps, but to a substantial extent, within one or other 
of theexpress legislative powersof the Commonwealth. Thusthe power 
with respect to interstate and overseas navigation and shipping* 
would support the major part of the action required in Australia 
to give effect to most of the maritime Conventions—e.g., the Con- 
vention of 1920 regarding facilities for finding employment for 
seamen whose vessels have been lost, and the Convention of 1929 
with respect to marking the weight on heavy packages transported 
by vessels. 

Where the Commonwealth, before World War II, ratified Con- 
ventions dealing with subjects of this type, which are partly but 

1 Report of the Royal Commission on the Constitution (Government Printer, 
Canberra, 1929), pp. 141-142. 


2 Sec. 51 (xxvii) — “Immigration and Emigration’’. 
3 Sec. 51 (i) and Sec. 98. 
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not wholly within one of the express powers of the Commonwealth 
Parliament, it inserted the following recital in the instrument of 
ratification: ‘‘Whereas . . . so far as the subject matter is within 
the legislative competence of the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
of Australia such legislative action as is necessary to make the pro- 
visions of the said Convention effective has been taken .. .”" This 
caution is, of course, fully consistent with the restricted view 
taken by Governments of the Commonwealth, until recently, of the 
legislative powers of the Commonwealth to carry treaties into 
effect. 

In addition to a number of its powers with respect to matters 
which may form the subject of treaty relations with other countries, 
the Commonwealth Parliament also has, by virtue of Section 51 
(xxix), the power (already mentioned) to make laws with respect 
to ‘external affairs”. These words are wide and general and neither 
other federal Constitutions nor their immediate context give any 
direct assistance in ascertaining their scope. Their meaning must 
be ascertained in accordance with the ordinary rules of interpreta- 
tion. The words of the grant of power are to be given their full 
ordinary natural meaning. A national power is not to be artificially 
restricted because, if given that meaning, it would enable the Com- 
monwealth to deal with important matters otherwise left to the 
States. The Constitution is not overridden, but is merely imple- 
mented, when in the exercise of one of its express powers the Com- 
monwealth deals with matters which in other aspects are wholly 
within the sphere of the States. The scope of the Commonwealth’s 
express powers is not to be ascertained by making any assumption 
as to the extent of the residuary powers of the States. 

From the very early years of the new Commonwealth, there 
were indications that, in the words of the first Attorney-General 
(Mr. Alfred Deakin) in 1903, “‘legislation with respect to the enforce- 
ment of treaty obligations is clearly within the scope” of Section 51 
(xxix). Mr. Deakin altogether dissented from the contention “‘that 
the observance within a State of Imperial treaties with foreign 
Governments is not an affair external to the Commonwealth”’.* In 
1906, and again in 1921, individual Justices of the High Court 





] a 3 inact Government Gazette, 1931, p. 76 (Order in Council of 21 
an. , 

2 This canon of interpretation was definitively laid down by the High Court 
in Amalgamated Society of my or v. Adelaide Steamship Co. (1920), 28 C.L.R. 
128. Previously the Court had read a number of Commonwealth powers as 
subject to an “implied prohibition’ against an exercise of the power in fields 
otherwise reserved to the States. Thus the word “excise” was given a narrower 
meaning than it ordinarily bore in British practice, lest it should enable the 
Commonwealth to deal with such matters as the licensing of occupations: Peters- 
wald v. Bartley (1904), 1 C.L.R. 497. 

* Commonwealth Parliamentary Papers, 1903, Vol. II, pp. 1162-1163. 
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expressed a similar view.' But in neither case was the point actually 
decided. 

In the earlier case there was no Commonwealth legislation, and 
the only question was whether the earlier State legislation imple- 
menting extradition treaties was still in force, notwithstanding 
federation. In the later case, it was held that Commonwealth 
legislation for implementing the economic clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles could in any event be supported by reference to the 
“defence” power. 

In principle, it could scarcely be doubted that the “external 
affairs” power would suppert a Commonwealth law for the obser- 
vance in Australia of a treaty imposing obligations on Australia. 
The real question has always been whether the power is available 
in respect of all treaties whatever, irrespective of their subject matter. 

Sir Harrison Moore’s learned and authoritative treatise on the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth, of which the second edition was 
published in 1910, contains what, in the absence of express judicial 
decision, was probably, until 1936, the most generally accepted 
answer to this question: 

The enactment of laws for the execution of treaties made by the Imperial 
Government affecting the Commonwealth or to which the Commonwealth has 
adhered, or made by the Government itself under such powers as the Imperial 
Government may commit to it, is perhaps the most obvious subject for the opera- 
tion of the power. Extradition between the Commonwealth and foreign countries 
or the Commonwealth and other parts of the Empire is probably another such 


matter. 

The power to give effect to international arrangements must, it would seem, 
be limited to matters which in se concern external relations; a matter in itself 
purely domestic, and therefore within the exclusive power of the States, cannot 
be drawn within the range of federal power merely because some arrangement 
has been made for uniform national action. Thus, there is at the present time an 
international movement for the amelioration of labour conditions, and the Inter- 
national Union has arrived at some agreements for uniformity of legislation. It 
is submitted that the Commonwealth could not, by adhering to an international 
agreement for the regulation of factories and workshops, proceed to legislate upon 
that subject in supersession of the laws of the States.” 


Tue Arr NAVIGATION CONVENTION CASE, 1936 


In 1936, the High Court had to decide whether one Goya Henry 
was properly convicted of the offence, under Commonwealth regu- 
lations made by virtue of the Air Navigation Act 1920, of navigating 
an aircraft without being licensed in the prescribed manner.’ The 
flight on which Henry had been engaged was wholly within the 

1 McKelvey v. Meagher (1906), 4 C.L.R. 265, 278-279 (Griffith C.J.), 286 (Barton 


J.); Roche v. nuahele (1921), 29 C.L.R. 329, 338-339 (Higgins J.). -<g 4 
2 The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia PEteltzsosrne #15 1910), 


pp. 461-462. 
2 1936, 55 C.L.R. 608. 
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State of New South Wales. The relevant regulation applied to all 
air navigation in Australia, whether on intrastate, interstate or 
overseas flights. 

Section 4 of the Act authorised the Governor-General to make 
regulations for two quite distinct purposes, viz: “for the purpose of 
carrying out and giving effect to the Convention (i.e., the Air Navi- 
gation Convention of 1919) . . . and for the purposes of providing 
for the control of air navigation in the Commonwealth and the 
territories’’. 

For the former purpose (carrying out the Convention) the Com- 
monwealth relied on the ‘external affairs’’ power. For the latter 
(controlling air navigation) it relied on the “trade and commerce”’ 
power. 

The Court held unanimously that the ‘‘trade and commerce” 
power could not support the application to purely intrastate avia- 
tion of the regulation in question. It therefore became necessary to 
decide whether this regulation, in its full scope, could be supported 
by reference to the “‘external affairs’ power. 

The Court was unanimously of opinion that the “external 
affairs’’ power did enable the Commonwealth Parliament to make 
or authorise laws to carry the Air Navigation Convention into 
effect, notwithstanding that in so doing the Commonwealth law 
regulated intrastate aviation, a subject otherwise exclusively within 
State power. The first part of the section quoted above was there- 
fore held valid. By majority, however, the Court held that the regu- 
lations actually made were invalid, because though they largely 
followed the Convention they did not embody all its provisions, and 
in some material respects departed substantially from its terms, and 
therefore could not be said to ‘‘give effect to’’ the Convention, within 
the meaning of the Act. 

Having regard to what has been said above as to the restricted 
view of the Commonweelth’s treaty-implementing powers taken 
at that time by the Commonwealth authorities, the question may 
well be asked why and how the Commonwealth ever came to make 
regulations in such terms. The answer is that in making the regula- 
tions the Commonwealth Government did not expect ever to have 
to rely either on the ‘‘trade and commerce” power or on the ‘‘ex- 
ternal affairs” power alone. The Act and the original regulations 
were passed in 1920, in anticipation of the fulfilment of an under- 
taking given by the Premiers of all six States to secure the passage 
of State laws “referring’’ to the Commonwealth Parliament the 
subject of civil aviation in its entirety. A special provision in the 
Constitution! gives to the Commonwealth the power to make 





1 Sec. 51 (xxxvii). 
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laws with respect to any matters so “‘referred’’ by the States. The 
undertaking was in fact not fulfilled; but if carried out it would 
certainly have supported the second part of Section 4 of the Air 
Navigation Act, as quoted above. The Act is therefore not con- 
tradictory, but illustrative, of the restricted official view upon 
which, despite the breadth of Mr. Deakin’s contentions in 1903, 
the Commonwealth was at that time proceeding. 

Five Justices of the High Court took part in the decision in the 
Air Navigation Convention case. As already stated, they all held 
that the “external affairs’’ power permitted the Commonwealth 
to give effect, in its entirety, to the Convention. The significant 
matter, however, for present purposes, is the reasoning by which 
the Justices reached this agreed conclusion. This reasoning varies 
considerably. 

The most exhaustive and systematic analysis which the subject 
has yet received is to be found in the joint judgment of Evatt and 
McTiernan JJ. They expressly reject Harrison Moore's view, 
that the Commonwealth’s power to give effect to treaties extends 
only to such matters as im se concern external relations. They hold 
that the King’s power to enter intointernational conventions cannot 
be limited in advance of the international situations which may 
from time to time arise. They hold also that ‘‘the fact of an inter- 
national Convention having been duly made about a subject brings 
that subject within the field of international relations, so far as 
such subject is dealt with by the agreement’’.! They hold, accord- 
ingly, that the ‘external affairs’’ power ‘“‘certainly includes the 
power to execute within the Commonwealth treaties and conven- 
tions entered into with foreign powers’’.? 

For present purposes, the judgment of Evatt and McTiernan 
JJ. is of special interest, since they specifically illustrate by reference 
to the international labour Conventions the reasoning upon which 
they rely. They expressly conclude that the Commonwealth is 
not ‘‘a federal State the power of which to enter into Conventions 
on labour matters is subject to limitations’, and therefore that the 
Commonwealth authorities had been in error in applying the pro- 
visions of Article 19 (9) of the Constitution of the I.L.0.* The 
other justices do not discuss this particular point. 

Both Starke and Dixon JJ., in separate judgments, while em- 
phasising the width of the “external affairs’’ power, base their 
judgments in the matter immediately in hand on the particular 
characteristics of the stipulations contained in the Convention. 





155 C.K.R., p. 681. 
2 Tbid., p. 687. 
3 Ibid., pp. 681-682. 
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They point out that under the Conventoin each party recognised 
the sovereignty of the others in the air space over their territories 
(a matter on which international law had previously not been 
settled) and on that footing each assumed reciprocal obligations 
towards other States and their nationals in respect of the use of the 
air space above its own territories. Dixon J. expressly leaves open, 
for future decision, the extent of Commonwealth power in relation 
to Conventions which may not be found to possess similar charac- 
teristics. Starke J. concedes the possibility that Commonwealth 
power may be restricted, along the lines suggested by a well-known 
passage in Willoughby’s Constitutional Law of the United States, 
to matters which are ‘a legitimate subject for international co- 
operation and agreement”’.? 

The judgment of Latham C. J. is not expressly based on pro- 
positions either as restricted as those of Starke and Dixon JJ. or 
as comprehensive as those of Evatt and McTiernan JJ. The Chief 
Justice however was not receptive of Harrison Moore’s view that 
the Commonwealth’s legislative power attached only to matters 
which in se concern external relations, or of Willoughby’s view that 
federal legislative power attaches only to matters which may 
“properly” or “‘legitimately’’ be the subject matter of international 
agreement. ‘‘The possible subjects of international agreement are 
infinitely various. It is in my opinion impossible to say a priori 
that any subject is necessarily such that it could never properly be 
dealt with by international agreement.’* The Chief Justice 
further held that “the regulation of relations between Australia 
and other countries . . . is the substantial subject matter of external 
affairs. Such regulation includes negotiations which may lead to an 
agreement binding the Commonwealth in relation to other coun- 
tries, the actual making of such an agreement as a treaty or con- 
vention or in some other form, and the carrying out of such an 
agreement.’’* 

Summing up, it may fairly be said that in the Air Navigation 
Convention case three Justices as against two held that under the 
“external affairs’’ power the existence of a treaty binding on the 
Commonwealth will carry with it legislative authority to give 
effect to the treaty. So much having been said, it must also be ad- 
mitted that of the present Bench three members have not hitherto 
had to express any view on the scope of the “external affairs” 
power. 





1 55°C.K.R., pp. 669-70. 
2 Ibid., p. 658. 
3 Ibid., p. 641. 
* Ibid., p. 643. 
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It has been objected that, if the Commonwealth can legislate 
to carry out all treaties binding on Australia, the Commonwealth 
could readily acquire for itself legislative power with respect to any 
subject matter by the simple process of concluding an agreement 
with some other country that the matter shall be regulated in a 
particular way. Similar objections have been urged in Canada and 
in the United States. The objection implies, of course, a high 
degree of political cynicism in the federal Government concerned, 
and a high degree of complaisance in the Government or Govern- 
ments with which it is assumed to agree. So far as concerned the 
Air Navigation Convention, the circumstances in which the Con- 
vention came into existence altogether precluded such a view. 
“No suggestion has been made’”’, said Evatt and McTiernan JJ., 
“that the entry into the Convention was merely a device to procure 
for the Commonwealth an additional domestic jurisdiction, and 
that suggestion could easily be refuted by referring to the setting 
up, under Chapter VIII of the Convention, of the Permanent Inter- 
national Commission for Air Navigation.’”! 

In truth this objection ignores the capacity of the courts in a 
federal system to exercise their functions of judicial review by 
reference to the substance, and not the mere form, of what is done. 
The courts are not blind to the merely colourable. ‘“The suggestion’’, 
said Latham C. J. in the Air Navigation Convention case, ‘‘that a 
Commonwealth Government might make an international agree- 
ment in bad faith simply with the object of extending federal powers 
cannot be applied in this case. If such a case should ever arise, it 
can then be considered.’” 

The fundamental element in the Australian constitutional 
position is that the relevant head of legislative power is not the 
carrying out of treaties, as such, as it is under Section 132 of the 
Canadian Constitution, but simply ‘external affairs’. ‘In the hypo- 
thetical collusive case envisaged by the objection just mentioned, 
the short answer would be that in substance and in fact a Common- 
wealth law implementing a merely colourable treaty would not be 
a law ‘‘with respect to external affairs” at all, but would be correctly 
described as a law ‘‘with respect to’’ the domestic matter con- 
cerned. 

Consistently with established judicial practice, the High Court 
of Australia in the Air Navigation Convention case did not attempt 
to lay down an exhaustive definition of the “external affairs” 
power. The judgments nevertheless contain some general proposi- 
tions that are significant for present purposes. Some of these pro- 
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positions have been set out above. They show clearly that the 
subject matter on which the “external affairs’’ power operates is 
the network of international relations in which Australia is engaged 
—a network which steadily grows at once more comprehensive 
and more intricate. Where the Commonwealth makes a law im- 
plementing one of Australia’s treaty obligations, the question to 
be asked is whether the Commonwealth, in prescribing for its 
citizens the necessary powers, rights, duties or prohibitions, is in 
substance regulating Australia’s relations with other countries. 

In the nature of things, there can be no mechanical tests in such 
matters as these. As always, the answer must depend in part upon 
questions of degree. Where the Commonwealth is providing for the 
discharge of a specific international obligation, for the discharge of 
which the other party or parties can and must look to the Com- 
monwealth alone, the necessary legislation must surely be within 
the “external affairs’’ power. The ‘‘external affairs’’ is the relation- 
ship into which Australia has entered with other countries. A 
distinction may, of course, be drawn between the different types of 
obligation that different treaties impose. Thus, as already pointed 
out, under the Air Navigation Convention itself, Australia assumed 
certain obligations towards the aircraft and nationals of other 
countries. On the other hand, it is an essential element in the 
system of international regulation of the traffic in dangerous drugs 
that the contracting countries should limit and regulate the manu- 
facture by their own citizens of the drugs concerned. The one type 
of obligation may be said to bear on its face an international, the 
other an internal or domestic, character. Yet, it can scarcely be 
doubted that in each case a contracting party would equally be 
making laws with respect to its “external affairs” in legislating to 
implement the Convention. The only possible exception, it would 
seem, would be the conceivable but improbable case of a treaty 
entered into mala fide, with a view merely to gaining internal juris- 
diction. 

While therefore the ‘external affairs’’ power must in normal 
cases include the power to legislate to implement treaties, it mani- 
festly is not limited to the carrying out of formal obligatory in- 
struments of this kind. “It may include measures designed to 
promote friendly relations with all or any of the nations.’ In this 
regard Evatt and McTiernan JJ., in the Air Navigation Conven- 
tion case, make the pertinent observation that— 

to pursue the illustration previously referred to, the Parliament may well be 


deemed competent to legislate for the carrying out of “‘Recommendations” as 
well as the ‘‘draft international Conventions” resolved upon by the International 
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Labour Organisation, or of other international recommendations or requests upon 
other subject matters of concern to Australia as a member of the family of na- 
tions.? 


It is in these less strictly defined fields that questions of degree, of 
substantial relation to the regulation of international affairs, are 
likely to become most impartant. Some ‘recommendations’ for 
national action may perhaps be disregarded without real effect on 
a country’s external affairs. But the mere presence of discretion to 
adopt or not to adopt, the mere absence of explicit legal obligation, 
cannot in all cases dissociate from the “external affairs’’ power 
action taken to carry out the recommendations of a recognised in- 
ternational authority. Could it be doubted, for instance, that the 
Commonwealth could rely on the “external affairs’’ power to 
support legislation adopting a resolution of the Security Council 
of the United Nations, under Article 37 of the Charter, recom- 
mending terms for the settlement of an international dispute, the 
continuance of which in the opinion of the Security Council is in 
fact likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security ? 

In every aspect of the subject, it is of the utmost importance 
that, ever since World War I, there has been express international 
recognition of the fact that the improvement of labour conditions 
in all countries is one of the conditions of international peace and 
security. Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles was an explicit 
assertion of the doctrine that ‘‘universal peace can be established 
only if it is based on social justice”. Chapter IX of the Charter 
of the United Nations begins with the proposition that conditions 
of stability and well-being are necessary for peaceful and friendly 
relations among nations. Article 55 adds: ‘The United Nations 
shall promote: (a) higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress and development; (0d) 
solutions of international economic, social health, and related 
problems; and international cultural and educational co-operation; 
and (c) universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion.” 

To promote social justice generally, and the improvement of 
labour conditions in particular, the International Labour Organisa- 
tion was set up under the Treaty of Versailles. It has continued in 
existence despite the dissolution of the League of Nations, and has 
been brought into relationship, as a specialised agency, with the 
United Nations. Conventions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference are therefore to be regarded as an integral part of the 
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system of regular international co-operation. To give effect to 
them is to perform a recognised international duty; it is a legiti- 
mate phase of the conduct of external affairs. 

The analysis already given of the judgments in the Air Naviga- 
tion Convention case shows that the submission made in the con- 
cluding parts of this paper is to some extent controversial. The 
analysis also shows that the courts remain able to deal with an 
attempt, if one were ever made, to use the treaty-implementing 
power for purposes extraneous to the conduct of external affairs. 
But above all the analysis may be claimed to show that the position 
of the Commonwealth, under the Australian federal system, has 
to be ascertained by reference to the particular terms in which, 
under that system, the conduct of the nation’s external relations 
is vested in the national organs of Government. Those terms are 
general and comprehensive; it may be noted in particular that in 
negativing Dominion power in Canada to give effect to international 
labour Conventions, the Privy Council (as Evatt J. subsequently 
pointed out) laid down no rule which restricts the scope of the 
“external affairs’’ power in Australia. Lord Atkin’s judgment in 
Attorney-General for Canada v. Attorney-General for Ontario in 1937 
can certainly not be claimed as authority for the proposition that 


in federal systems legislative power to give effect to treaties is 
necessarily distributed between the federation and the component 
States according to the subject matter of the international agree- 


ment concerned. 








Development Works and Full 
Employment 


by 


D. Christie Tait 
International Labour Office 


The publication by the Office of a study on Public Investment and 
Full Employment! may be said to complete a stage in the work of the 
International Labour Organisation on the subject of public investment 
planning which has stretched over a period of 27 years. The contra- 
cyclical timing of public investment is now accepted policy in most 
countries, but that was not at all the case when the International Labour 
Conference first adopted a Recommendation on this question in 1919 
or even when it adopted a more detailed Recommendation on the national 
planning of public works in 1937. At the present time discussion takes 
place not as to whether public investment should be timed contra-cycli- 
cally but as to how this can best be done. This is the problem which is 
examined in considerable detail in the Office study referred to above, 
the author of which is Professor Benjamin Higgins of McGill Uni- 
versity and, during the period the study was being prepared, a member 
of the Office staff. The same problem was also considered by the Inter- 
national Development Works Committee which met in Montreal in 
January 1946. With the setting up of the Economic and Social 

1 INTERNATIONAL Lasour OrFice: Public Investment and Full Employment 
(Montreal). See also D. Christie Tarr: “Social Aspects of a Public Investment 
Policy”, International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, pp. 1-18; 
Benjamin Hicorns: “The United States Public Work Reserve’, idem, Vol. L, No. 5, 
Nov. 1944, pp. 581-602; and Richard I. Downinc: “The Planning of Public 
Investment in Australia’, idem, Vol. LII, No. 4, Oct. 1945, Pp. 352-359. There 
may well be a confusion on the meaning of termsinthe mind of the reader. The 
terminology of economic discussion has evolved. What used to be known as 
“public works’’ and later as ‘‘development works” is now known as ‘‘public 
investment’, a much more accurate term; a definition of this term proposed 
by the International Development Works Committee is given later on in this 
article. The concept of ‘“‘public works’ or ‘development works’’ or ‘“‘public 
investment” is entirely different from the ccncept of “relief works” or “work 
relief’’, which consists of certain public investment projects undertaken mainly 


for the purpose of giving work to the unemployed and subject to special wage 
rates and conditions of employment. 
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Council of the United Nations and of its Economic and Employment 
Commission, future work on public investment planning by the United 
Nations bodies and the I.L.O. will have to be co-ordinated. This 
seems, therefore, to be a suitable moment for giving an account of 
recent international developments. 


ig usually comes as a surprise to students of economic policy 
to learn that as early as 1919 the International Labour Confe- 
rence, in a formal Recommendation, urged— 
that each Member of the International Labour Organisation co-ordinate the 
execution of all work undertaken under public authority, with a view to reserving 
such work as far as practicable for periods of unemployment and for districts 
most affected by it. 


The idea of contra-cyclical timing of public works seems so new and 
modern to many people today that they find it hard to believe that 
27 years ago an official tripartite international conference should 
have been so far-sighted on this question. The Conference never 
lost interest in the subject and repeatedly referred to it at later 
sessions. Moreover, in 1937 it re-examined the whole problem and 
adopted a detailed Recommendation on the timing and financing 
of public works and on certain questions of recruitment for and 
employment on such works. This Recommendation was clearly 
influenced by the ideas of John Maynard (afterwards Lord) Keynes, 
whose remarkable book, published in 1926, on The General Theory 
of Emploment, Interest and Money is considered by many 
authorities to be as influential in shaping the economic policies of 
the twentieth century as Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations 
was in shaping those of the nineteenth. While the forward-looking 
and economically enlightened delegates to the International Labour 
Conference of 1937 adopted this Recommendation unanimously 
(though there were a few abstentions) a further period of time 
elapsed and a gigantic world conflict took place before the idea of 
contra-cyclical public investment timing really became part of the 
proclaimed policies of Governments. 

No one pretends, of course, that the timing of public investment 
is a panacea for all ills or that nothing else is required to ensure full 
employment. It is only one factor in a complex of policies that 
must be adopted both nationally and internationally. On the other 
hand, it is almost universally recognised that an appropriate public 
investment policy is an indispensable element in the maintenance 
of full employment, especially in highly industrialised countries. 

It is not sufficient, however, to proclaim a policy; it is also 
necessary to apply it, and that is usually a much more difficult 
operation. It is particularly difficult in this case because the policy 
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depends for its success on the adoption of the necessary measures 
not only by central Governments but by the regional and local 
governments as well. The International Development Works Com- 
mittee has devoted a considerable amount of attention to the task 
of helping Governments to achieve their objective in this field. 

This Committee owes its origin to a proposal made by the 23rd 
Session of the International Labour Conference in June 1937. The 
Conference had just adopted two Recommendations, one on the 
national planning of public works, in which it recommends that 
‘appropriate measures should be adopted for the purpose of achiev- 
ing a suitable timing of all works undertaken or financed by public 
authorities’, and the other on international co-operation in respect 
of public works. In the latter, the Conference recommends that 
each Member of the International Labour Organisation should 
communicate annually to the International Labour Office statistical 
and other information concerning public works in accordance, as 
far as possible, with a uniform plan, and that each Member should 
co-operate in the work of any international committee which may 
be set up by the Governing Body for the purpose more particularly 
of studying the information communicated and of preparing the 
uniform plan. 

The Committee, which was at first known as the International 
Public Works Committee, was established by the Governing Body 
on 4 February 1938, and on 27-29 June 1938 it held a preparatory 
session at which a Uniform Plan was drafted. The Plan was com- 
municated to Governments, but, owing to the war, no information 
was sent in by them. In May 1944 the Conference adopted a sup- 
plementary Recommendation on the national planning of public 
works, dealing more especially with the period of transition from 
war to peace, and immediately after the session of the Conference 
the Governing Body decided to change the name of the Committee 
because it was felt that the term ‘“‘public works’’ might be inter- 
preted in too narrow a sense, and to convene the Committee in its 
first regular session. The meeting took place at Montreal from 28 
January to 1 February 1946. 


MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT WORKS 
COMMITTEE 


Ten Governments were represented at the meeting, namely, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America and, in addition, the Italian Government 
appointed an observer. Three representatives of the Governing 
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Body were also present. The late Mr. Baird Snyder, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works of the United States, was appointed 
Chairman and Mr. Ribeiro Dantas of Brazil, Mr. G. P. Nyhoff of 
the Netherlands, Mr. J. D. Zellerbach, employers’ representative 
of the Governing Body, and Mr. Percy Bengough, workers’ repre- 
sentative of the Governing Body, were appointed Vice-Chairmen. 

The Committee’s agenda, as fixed by the Governing Body, was 
as follows: 


(1) To draw up a new Uniform Plan for the supply of in- 
formation; 

(2) To consider certain difficulties that may arise in the 
application of the Public Works (National Planning) Recom- 
mendation, 1937; 

(3) To draw up, in consultation with the Governments con- 
cerned, a list of proposed works which can be undertaken only 
in co-operation with other countries or with international organi- 
sations; and 

(4) To study the organisation of an exchange of information 
on the results of research and experience concerning the tech- 
nical problems involved in the preparation and carrying out of 
development works programmes. 


Uniform Plan 


Under item 1, the Committee was asked to revise the Uniform 
Plan for the supply of information by Governments. The main 
reason for the revision was that the original plan appeared to be 
both too detailed and inadequate. As the Office had pointed out 
in a note to the Governing Body in 1944, ‘‘the main point is to 
know the policy which is being pursued in each country and to 
have some information on the total volume of public investment 
made and planned”. This question gave rise to an extremely in- 
teresting discussion, and the Committee drafted a Plan divided into 
two parts. 

Part I, which it was proposed should be sent to all Members of 
the International Labour Organisation, contains a series of questions 
with a view to ascertaining: (a) whether, in accordance with Article 
19 of the Constitution of the Organisation, the two Recommenda- 
tions on the national planning of public works of 1937 and 1944 
had been submitted to the competent authority or authorities for 
the enactment of legislation or other action, and what action had 
in fact been taken by them; and (5) the extent to which the various 
paragraphs of the Recommendations were being applied and the 
measures taken to give effect to them. 
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Part II of the Draft Plan, which it was suggested should be 
sent only to those Members of the Organisation which had ex- 
pressed their willingness to comply with the Public Works (Inter- 
national Co-operation) Recommendation, 1937, and therefore to 
communicate the type of information asked for, contains a defini- 
tion of the term ‘‘public (or development) works’’. This definition 
is ‘‘new works undertaken, and new plant, equipment and supplies 
purchased, by central, regional or local governments and publicly- 
owned undertakings not otherwise included, and maintenance and 
repair work related thereto’’. The definition is broad, and indicates 
that in the view of the Committee there is no difference between 
public works, development works and public investment. The 
Plan then goes on to give a list of the types of information which 
it would be useful to collect internationally ‘in order that official 
organisations concerned with the question of development works 
planning may have an overall picture of the situation’’. The in- 
formation would relate to total public expenditure on development 
works, the number of man-hours of work on the site of the works 
resulting from this expenditure, and the methods of financing the 
works. The Draft Plan includes, in the form of an appendix, a sug- 
gested breakdown of the total public expenditure on development 
works which the Committee thought would add to the usefulness 
of the information. 


A pplication of the 1937 Recommendation 


As already indicated above, it is much easier to enunciate a 
policy of timing public investment than to apply it, because there 
are real technical difficulties in the way. It was these difficulties 
which the Committee examined under item 2 of its agenda. The 
Office had practically completed its study of Public Investment 
and Full Employment to which reference is made above, and 
circulated to the Committee copies of the proof of the completed 
part of the study, together with the tentative conclusions which it 
had reached. 

The main object of the study is to explain the difficulties of 
applying a policy of timing public investment contra-cyclically, 
and to suggest methods by which they may be overcome. It is 
divided into five parts which are concerned respectively with public 
investment in the post-war world, financial aspects of timing public 
investment, technical problems in timing public investment, the 
lessons of the ’thirties, and the task ahead. Part I contains three 
chapters devoted to international aspects of public investment, the 
nature of the employment problem, and the role of public invest- 
ment in employment policy. Part II starts from the assumption 
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that from the point of view of employment the method by which 
the investments are financed is of special importance. If they are 
financed by taxation, that tends to restrict consumer spending by 
reducing the amount of money available for that purpose in the 
pockets of consumers. That may be the right policy when there is 
full employment. If the investments are financed by loan, the 
money will be obtained largely out of savings and that may be the 
appropriate policy when there is unemployment. Various difficulties 
associated with the adoption of such policies by central Govern- 
ments and still more by regional and local governments are ex- 
plained. Part III is concerned with technical problems (legal and 
administrative problems, problems of community planning and 
engineering questions). The delays involved in solving these 
problems may seriously interfere with the application of a timing 
policy. Part IV describes the economic background of the ’thirties 
and the part played by public investment in fighting the depression 
in the United States, the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and Sweden, while Part V sketches the plans already made 
and the machinery for operating them in the same group of coun- 
tries and also in some others (Belgium, Switzerland, India, and 
several countries in Latin America). 

The Committee discussed the conclusions of the study, made 
comments on them, amended and supplemented them, and embodied 
them in a series of points which it considered ‘‘should be given 
very careful consideration by all Governments engaged in planning 
public investment, especially development works, which form a very 
important part of such investment, in relation to a full employment 
policy’, and which it therefore submitted to the Governing Body 
for such action as it might wish to take. These points may be 
summarised as follows: 


(1) In planning for full employment, Governments should aim at 
ensuring the maintenance of a high level of total expenditure, both 
private and public, and should in this connection plan public invest- 
ment and its financing in such a way as to reduce industrial fluctua- 
tions as far as possible; 

(2) All public authorities should time their public investment 
in such a way as to contribute to the maximum possible degree of 
stability in the major industries affected by it; 

(3) In selecting projects, attention should be given to the vary- 
ing needs of different regions in each country and to the particular 
skills required for carrying out the programme; 

(4) As it is desirable that public investment and public services 
be planned and budgeted on parallel lines, consideration should be 
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given to the possibility of regulating the timing and volume of 
variable public services, such as research and surveys, improvement 
of maps and records, and handicraft projects and, when unemploy- 
ment threatens, of enlarging the programme of continuous public 
services such as health and education; 

(5) Programmes should include an appropriate volume of 
projects that can be completed within a relatively short period as 
well as projects of longer duration; 

(6) Governments should give careful consideration to the de- 
sirability of revising their accounting systems so as to separate 
capital outlay from the current or operating budget; 

(7) Agencies equipped with necessary legal and financial powers 
should be established at all levels of government, to plan, execute, 
and when necessary, co-ordinate public investment projects so as 
to make a maximum contribution to economic development and 
the prevention of unemployment; 

(8) All stages of planning should be undertaken in advance, 
plans and programmes should be subject to continuous evaluation 
and revision, public authorities should be granted wide powers for 
the speedy acquisition of land at fair prices and there should be a 
simple and speedy procedure for letting contracts; 

(9) Governments should encourage the acquisition of adequate 
planning staff by the Government bodies concerned, make use of 
professional services available on a consultant basis, provide where 
possible a pool of skilled personnel, and provide assistance for the 
training of the requisite technical staff; 

(10) Central Governments should develop systems of grants- 
in-aid to assist regional and local governments with the advance 
preparation of plans and programmes, to induce such governments 
to time their public investment in relation to the employment 
situation and to provide financial aid to such of those governments 
as require assistance to undertake an adequate development 
works programme; 

(11) Governments should collect and process all relevant statis- 
tics such as the volume of on-site and off-site employment and, if 
possible, secondary employment, distribution of total man-hours 
by months, labour and material costs, etc., and should communicate 
these statistics to the International Labour Office; 

(12) Particular importance should be attached to the co- 
ordination of national public investment policies. 


International Development Works 


The third subject which the Committee had been asked to 
consider concerned international development works, the exact 
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formulation of the item being “to draw up, in consultation with 
the Governments concerned, a list of proposed works which can be 
undertaken only in co-operation with other countries or with inter- 
national organisations’. The Office suggested to the Committee 
that in view of the establishment of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development it might be inappropriate at this 
time to draw up a list of works as suggested in the agenda, but the 
Committee disagreed with this point of view. It was of the opinion 
that the compilation of such a list was extremely urgent and should 
be undertaken at the earliest possible moment. The Committee 
also had before it a resolution of the 26th Session of the Conference 
asking the Governing Body to examine the methods which might 
be adopted (a) for determining the appropriateness in any particular 
case of the inclusion of provisions concerning welfare and working 
conditions in the terms under which international development 
works are to be carried out, (5) for framing such provisions, and 
(c) for ensuring their effective application. This resolution had been 
referred by the Governing Body to the Committee which thought 
that it merited further consideration and might be included on the 
agenda of its own next session. Another question which the Com- 
mittee also thougth might be included on the agenda of its next 
session was ‘‘the examination of social objectives capable of achieve- 
ment in the field of international development works’’. In this 
connection the representative of the Brazilian Government made a 
statement on the position in countries which are not highly in- 
dustrialised, to the effect that the main purpose of development 
works in those countries must necessarily be to open them up and 
develop them. After discussion, the Committee decided to submit 
to the Governing Body for any action it deemed favourable the 
three questions mentioned above together with the Brazilian state- 
ment. These questions are: (a) the examination of social objectives 
capable of achievement in the field of international development 
works; (b) possible provisions concerning welfare and working con- 
ditions in the terms under which international development works 
are carried out; and (c) the advisability of requesting Member 
States to draw up lists of proposed international development 
works for presentation to the International Labour Office. 


Exchange of Information 


Item 4 of the Committee’s agenda consisted of a resolution of 
the 26th Session of the Conference on exchange of information con- 
cerning public works among Governments, which had been referred 
to it by the Governing Body. The Commitee was of course anxious 
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to do whatever it could in this matter and it proposed that on 
request all Members should be asked to supply as full information 
as possible to other Members through the Organisation. The repre- 
sentative of the Brazilian Government raised the question as to 
whether the International Labour Organisation could assist Mem- 
bers which lacked the necessary technical personnel to obtain such 
personnel from other countries. On this matter, the Committee 
expressed the hope that the Governing Body would consider 
whether, and if so what, action could be taken by the International 
Labour Organisation to assist Members in the way suggested. 


Devastated Countries 


The representative of the Netherlands Government said that 
the most important problem in the devastated countries was re- 
construction and he proposed the creation of a subcommittee to 
examine the volume of destruction, the backlog of normal con- 
struction and the programme of reconstruction envisaged by each 
Government concerned. This proposal was warmly seconded by 
the representative of the Belgian Government. It appeared to the 
Committee unnecessary to set up a subcommittee on this matter 
but it suggested that the Governing Body should consider the 
desirability of instituting such an enquiry. 


MEETING OF THE EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


All I.L.0. committees report to the Governing Body, whose 
Employment Committee has the task of co-ordinating the work of 
such committees concerned with employment problems. Con- 
sequently, at its 3rd Session in May 1946 the Employment Com- 
mittee discussed the report of the International Development Works 
Committee and made suggestions to the Governing Body, which 
approved them unanimously a week later. 

The Employment Committee considered the report in the light 
of the fact that the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations had started to function and had appointed an Economic 
and Employment Commission. On the other hand, general negotia- 
tions were about to take place immediately after the session of the 
Governing Body for an agreement between the United Nations and 
the International Labour Office, aiming at the recognition of the 
latter as a specialised agency of the United Nations. In these cir- 
cumstances it was decided that a number of suggestions made by 
the International Development Works Committee, while being 
approved in principle, should not be acted upon until the officers 
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of the Governing Body, in consultation with the I.L.O. Negotiating 
Committee, decided that the time was opportune. This decision 
affects Part II of the Uniform Plan, the collection and processing 
of certain statistics and their communication to the International 
Labour Office, the preparation of lists of proposed international 
development works and the collection of information from the 
devasted countries. It may be added that the Economic and 
Social Council has established a subcommission of the Economic 
and Employment Commission on economic development and a 
temporary subcommission on economic reconstruction of devas- 
tated areas. Moreover, the question of economic development was 
also considered by the Preparatory Committee of the International 
Conference on Trade and Employment, which met in London in 
October-November 1946. 

Action was also deferred on Part I of the Uniform Plan but for 
entirely different reasons. The situation here is that a Delegation 
of the International Labour Conference on Constitutional Questions 
had been meeting in London at the very moment that the Inter- 
national Development Works Committee was meeting in Montreal 
and it made far-reaching proposals concerning the application of 
Recommendations in general.!. These proposals were to come 
before the 29th Session of the Conference in September 1946? and 
it was therefore decided that after that session the Employment 
Committee should reconsider Part I of the Draft Uniform Plan 
with a view to making it more detailed. During consideration of 
this question by the Employment Committee, it was suggested that 
Recommendations of the International Labour Conference on a 
single subject, in particular, the two Recommendations of 1937 
and 1944 concerning the national planning of public works, should 
be codified. Clearly nothing could be done on this subject on the 
spot but the Office was asked to submit a note on the question to 
the Governing Body at a later session. 

Considerable discussion took place as to the best procedure for 
dealing with the list of points which the International Development 





1 These proposals took the form of a suggested amendment to the Constitution 
providing in respect of each Recommendation (a) that Members should inform 
the I.L.O. of the measures taken to bring the Recommendation before the authori- 
ties competent to enact legislation or take other action, and of the action taken 
by them, and (b) that Members should report to the I. L.O. at appropriate inter- 
vals, as requested by the Governing Body, the position of the law and practice 
in their countries in regard to the matters dealt with in the Recommendation, 
including information on the extent to which effect is being given to the provisicns 
of the Recommendation. 

* The 29th Session of the Conference adopted an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which contains provisions on the lines indicated in the preceding foot- 
note. Cf. International Labour Conference: The Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation Instrument of Amendment, 1946, Article 19, para. 5 (I.L.O., 
Montreal, 1946). 
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Works Committee had considered in relation to item 2 of the agenda 
and had submitted to the Governing Body. It appeared to the 
Employment Committee inadvisable to send this list of points 
directly to the Members of the Organisation, mainly because they 
were in fact the conclusions of a study prepared by the Office and 
should therefore be included as such in that study. This in fact 
was the decision arrived at, and the Office has in fact published 
them in this form. 

The Employment Committee agreed that the two questions 
concerning social objectives in the field of international develop- 
ment works and possible provisions concerning welfare and working 
conditions in the terms under which international development 
works are carried out, should be considered at the next session of 
the International Development Works Committee. No date was 
however fixed for the next meeting. It also agreed that the Inter- 
national Labour Office could act on the proposals concerning ex- 
change of information and technical personnel without any special 
authorisation. 

In addition to its consideration of the International Develop- 
ment Works Committee’s report, the Employment Committee also 
studied the employment situation as it was at the time, and other 
matters. 


CONCLUSION 


So many of the proposals made by the International Develop- 
ment Works Committee were deferred that it might appear at first 
sight as though the work of the Committee had been largely useless 
for reasons over which it had no control. Such a conclusion would 
be quite erroneous. An international meeting of experts in the 
practical application of a public investment policy cannot be other 
than useful, if only because of the opportunity it gives to the ex- 
perts to exchange views on subjects of interest to them. Moreover, 
it must be recorded that a very remarkable feature of this particular 
meeting was the almost complete unanimity of views shown by 
experts of a variety of countries on the subjects which were sub- 
mitted to their consideration. It was also a source of satisfaction 
to the Office that the study which it had circulated in proof to the 
members of the Committee was received by them favourably and 
that valuable suggestions were made to the Office on a number of 
questions dealt with in it. 

It is probably inevitable that there should be certain procedural 
difficulties at the present time, when new organisations spring up 
to right and to left, but a great deal of work on the subject of public 
investment planning continues in spite of these difficulties. As al- 
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ready pointed out, the questions of economic development and of 
the economic reconstruction of devastated areas are now under 
consideration by United Nations bodies with which the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation co-operates closely. On its side, the 
Office has, in the light of comments made by members of the Com- 
mittee and by others, revised and completed its study on public 
investment in relation to full employment and it is hoped that the 
publication of this study will prove useful to all those, wherever 
they may be, who are concerned with employment problems. 











REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 







Collaboration of Employers and 
Workers with Government Depart- 
ments in Great Britain 








In accordance with the policy of the Government of the United 
Kingdom, announced in September 19451, for the reorganisation of 
the industries of the country in order to produce the maximum output 
for export and home needs, while at the same time ensuring the best 
possible conditions for those engaged in production, tripartite working 
parties, representative of employers, trade unions, and the general 
public interest, were appointed in various industries, ‘‘to examine 
and enquire into the various schemes and suggestions put forward for 
improvement of organisation, production and distribution methods 
and processes in the industry, and to report as to the steps which should 
be taken in the national interest to strengthen the industry and render 
it more stable and more capable of meeting competition in the home 
and foreign markets’. Matters concerning the relations between em- 
players and employees which are dealt with by employers’ federations 
and trade unions were outside the scope of the enquiry.? 

Four of the Working Parties — those for the pottery, cotton, hosiery, 
and boots and shoes industries — have submitted their reports* to the 
President of the Board of Trade. 

The Federation of British Industries has also submitted to the 
President of the Board of Trade a report on the relationships between 
the Government and industry, after consideration of the Working 
Parties’ reports. Whereas the Working Parties recommend the estab- 
lishment of permanent advisory bodies on a tripartite basis for the 
individual industries, the F.B.I. report advocates the extension of 
direct contacts between the Government and trade associations and 
between trade associations and trade unions in preference to tripartite 
organisations. 






























REPORTS OF TRIPARTITE WORKING PARTIES 


Each of the Working Parties recommended the establishment 
of a permanent advisory body for the industry concerned. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 508. 
* For the proposed system of consultation between the Government and em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations on these matters, see note below in “Indus- 


trial Relations”’ section, p. 369. 
* H. M. Stationery Orrice: Working Party Reports: Pottery, Cotton, Hosiery, 


Boots and Shoes. 














INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Pottery Advisory Board 


The Working Party for the pottery industry summarised its 
recommendation as follows: 


A standing Pottery Advisory Board similar to the Working Party should be 
appointed by the President of the Board of Trade, with an independent Chair- 
man possessing wide experience of business or national affairs. 


(a) The general responsibility of the independent Chairman should be to 
initiate and pursue investigations to further the efficiency of the industry, to 
communicate to the Government matters that the industry wishes to put 
before it, and to satisfy the Government concerning the state of the industry. 
He should follow up the subjects raised by the Working Party. For these 
purposes he and the Advisory Board should use the existing organisations 
of the industry wherever appropriate. 

(b) For the necessary close liaison between the industry and the Govern- 
ment, an Assistant Secretary or Senior Principal of the Board of Trade should 
be seconded to the office of the Advisory Board. 

(c) The Advisory Board should consist of representatives of manufacturers, 
workers and independent persons expert in particular aspects of the industry. 
Membership of the Advisory Board should be honorary. The salary of the 
Chairman and of the staff of the Board (excluding the Board of Trade official) 
should be found wholly or in part by a levy on all manufacturers. 


In explanation of its recommendation, the Working Party 
states that the case for a continuing body similar to the Working 
Party arose early in the discussion and grew to great strength as 


the work proceeded. Both owners and workers favoured this 
arrangement. In the words of the report — 


On the side of the owners, there was a strong hope that your Department 
would make special arrangements for easy and rapid communication between the 
industry and the Government, as the shortage of labour and materials was likely 
to continue to raise difficulties during the next few years when the Government's 
planning arrangements cannot be fully worked out. 

On the side of the workers there was a hope, expressed in the Union’s Recon- 
struction Report, that a Board representing equally owners and workers should 
be set up to advise the Government on the control of the pottery industry. We 
have examined carefully the objectives that underlie these two different proposals 
and believe that they can be achieved by arrangements satisfactory to owners, 
workers and to the general community. 


Powers and Functions. 

The Board would not possess executive powers. It would be 
financed by a statutory levy on all manufacturers. It would have 
an important liaison function — to promote smooth working with 
various Government departments and with other sections of 
industry. The report states: 


As a routine channel of communication with the Government it would provide 
swift and easy collection and distribution of information on the course of trade, 
and, we hope, such statistics on costings and on profits as will give the Govern- 
ment and the industry a key to the industry’s efficiency and the service it is 
giving to the community. 
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Its second and even more important function is to discover from the statistics 
and from any other source it can find what are the obstacles in the way of the 
industry's progress, and to give the best help it can to remove them. Where it 
can work through existing bodies, the Federation, the Union, the Research 
Association and so on, it will do so, and the Chairman should be a member of the 
Council of the Research Association and of the Apprenticeship Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


An independent officer, who would be Chairman of the Board, 
would initiate and pursue investigations to further the efficiency 
of the industry, to communicate to the Government matters that 
the industry wished to put before it, and to satisfy the Government 
concerning the state of the industry. He would be mainly responsible 
for following up the recommendations of the Working Party, 
certain of which relate to strict enforcement of the Factory Act 
and amendment of the present regulations, simplification and codi- 
fication of wage structures and establishment of statutory minimum 
rates, and regular collaboration of the manufacturers’ federation 
and the trade union for the review of welfare arrangements and of 
the Factory Regulations and working conditions. 


Composition. 


The Board would consist of representatives of manufacturers 
and workers and of independent persons expert in particular aspects 
of the industry. Representation of the three groups of members 
should not necessarily be equal, but both on the Board and on any 
— set up by it all interests should be adequately repre- 
sented. 

The members of the Board would be appointed by the Minister 
after consultation with the manufacturers’ federation and the 
trade union. Representation of the manufacturers, while covering, 
if possible, all sections of the industry, would not necessarily be 
confined to nominations of the manufacturers’ federation. 

The Board would have two principal officials, experienced 
advisers and an adequate junior staff. One of the principal officials 
would be an independent officer with wide experience of business 
or national affairs (or preferably both) who would act as chairman. 
The other would be an Assistant Secretary or Senior Principal of 
the Board of Trade, seconded by the Department to the office of 
the Advisory Board, where he should, if possible, be allowed to 
serve for not less than five years before being replaced. 


Cotton Council 


The Working Party for the cotton industry recommended that 
there be created a central body for the industry, to be called the 
“Cotton Council”, which should be appointed by the President of 
the Board of Trade; it should have an independent chairman, and 
one third of its members should be independent, one third persons 
with knowledge of the various sections of production and market- 
ing, and one third from the trade unions. 

The proposal for a Cotton Council was regarded by the Working 
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Party as a key point in its recommendations. These recommenda- 
tions were not submitted as a complete scheme for the industry, 
but rather as the initiation of a series of steps leading to a defined 
objective. The Working Party considered that a very wide discre- 
tion as to the means of obtaining the objective should be left to 
the industry, and Government guidance or assistance where required 
should be given in recognition of the fact that the prosperity of the 
industry is a matter of national interest. The report states: 


If recommendations thus conceived are to be effectively carried out it is 
essential that there should be some central body commanding the confidence of 
both the industry and public opinion which can — 


(1) be the instrument for focusing the general opinion of the industry on 
matters of policy; 

(2) watch developments and check whether they are proceeding in accord- 
ance with national interests; 

(3) prepare reports for the information of the Government and Parlia- 
ment which can be trusted as being objective and free from sectional bias; 

(4) be a channel through which the industry as a whole can express its 
views to the Government and conversely the Government can issue general 
directives to the industry; 

(5) be an agency through which the Government can exercise its powers, 
or which can advise the Government on their exercise. 


Powers and Functions. 


The Council would not possess any statutory powers to control 

the policy of the industry. The responsibility for decisions on 
matters of policy would rest with the Government and Parliament. 
In matters of national policy the conclusion of the Council would 
be given immediate consideration by the Government, and unless 
the Government, for national reasons and with the approval of 
Parliament, dissented from the conclusions, they would receive its 
a#ttive support. 
“ The Council should be able to secure the services of first class 
inen with up-to-date practical experience, not connected with any 
private business concern. Besides exercising certain functions 
directly, the Council would be empowered to set up any bodies it 
considered necessary for assisting the industry and would work in 
close connection with those bodies and with certain other bodies. 
It would take over the functions of the Cotton Board, and possibly 
also some of the functions of the Cotton Controller. Among the 
special tasks arising out of the report which the Council would 
undertake, the Working Party mentions: investigation of equip- 
ment, costs, market research, distribution, and education and 
training for the industry. 

One of its chief tasks would be to prepare for submission to 
Parliament a comprehensive annual review of the working of the 
whole industry. The Council would be responsible for nominating 
the board and management of a central factory company to be 
set up to own a certain number of mills for trying out various 
measures for the benefit of the whole industry. 
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Composition. 


The Council, members of which would not represent sectional 
interests, would have an independent chairman; of its other mem- 
bers, one third would be independent, one third would be drawn 
from persons with practical experience in the spinning, weaving, 
finishing and merchandising sections, and one third would be from 
the trade unions. All members would be appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade. 


Collaboration between Employers, Management and Trade Unions 
in Increasing Production. 

The Working Party records in a separate recommendation its 
strong view that in the conditions which lie ahead there is a vital 
need for collaboration between management and wage earners in a 
new spirit. 

It is implicit in all that is said in this report that the only way to ensure high 
and improving standards in earnings and conditions of work is to increase operat- 
ing efficiency and the productive output of the human hands employed. The 
representatives of the wage earners must be brought into partnership in a com- 
mon endeavour. 


Raising of International Standards of Work. 


In another recommendation the Working Party recommends 
that the British Government should declare its support for inter- 
national policies aimed at raising the standards of wages and 


working conditions in the textile industries of all countries. 
The recommendation states: 


We have in mind policies which are to be discussed at the forthcoming In- 
ternational Conference on Trade and Employment and policies which could be 
supported either by the International Labour Organisation or by the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. A very important practical question which should 
be considered at the forthcoming International Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment is how to treat the products of any country which does not maint iin 
agreed minimum standards in wages and conditions of employment. Although 
this issue is most generally raised in connection with Japanese competitions it 
may have wider application. 


Hosiery and Knitwear Council 


The Hosiery Working Party summarised in the following terms 
its recommendation for the establishment of a permanent advisory 
body to be called the ‘‘Hosiery and Knitwear Council’: 


A permanent central body of high standing is needed to act in an advisory and 
consultative capacity to the Government and the industry, to institute and pursue 
investigations on matters of importance to the industry and to advise on, and 
deal with, any questions of specific or general character which may be referred 
to it by the Government or the industry. 


Powers and Functions. 


The Council would act ia an advisory and consultative capacity, 
both to the Government and to the industry, on matters of broad 
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policy; it would not deal with the matters normally handled by 
joint organisations of employers and trade unions in connection 
with wages and conditions of employment. The report states: 


We believe that there is need for an organisation such as this, 


(a) to be a channel of communication and a recognised means of consulta- 
tion between the Government and the industry; 

(b) to advise the Government from time to time on conditions within the 
industry, and upon steps which may be desirable to bring its resources into 
the fullest use either by voluntary action by the industry, or by statutory 
enforcement; 

(c) to maintain contact with other organisations whose activities affect the 
general interests of the industry; 

(d) to advise the industry, through the established trade organisations, of 
Government policy; 

(e) to institute and pursue investigations which may benefit the industry, 
and to deal with all other questions of a specific or general character affecting 
the industry which may be referred to it. , 


None of these terms of reference is designed to effect any diminution in the 
enterprise and collective responsibilities of the industry acting through its estab- 
lished organisations, of which the fullest use should be made whenever possible. 


The Council should be recognised by the Government as the 
accepted means of consultation with the industry and should be 
a non-voting body. It should have access to all statistical informa- 
tion collected by the Government and to expert advice both from 
the Government and from the industry. 


Composition. 


A maximum of one quarter of the members including the chair- 
man would be Government nominees, though not necessarily civil 
servants. The other three quarters of the members would be equally 
provided from manufacturers and workers, nominations being put 
forward by recognised crganisations in the industry. The report 
states: 


Equality of representation between manufacturers and workers is a matter on 
which strong opinions are held, and we think it advisable to set out here our 
reasons for deciding that the workers should have equal representation. These 
are: 


(a) In matters affecting the welfare of the industry as a whole the interests 
of the workers are inseparable from those of the manufacturers, and the pros- 
perity of the industry is equally important to both. 

(6) The overwhelming majority of persons who depend directly on the 
industry for their livelihood are workers. 

(c) Experience during the war, particularly in industries under the heaviest 
pressure, has proved the value of equal participation by the workers in deci- 
sions on broad industrial policy, with the result that this has now become a 
permanent feature in many progressive industries. 


On this question of the composition of the Council, the four 
employer members were not in agreement with the remainder of 
the Working Party. While agreeing that workers, alike with em- 
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ployers, have interests in the progress of industry, they considered 
that on the proposed advisory council those interests could be 
adequately protected and furthered on matters of broad principle 
by a comparatively small number of persons. 

The employer member and the worker member from Scotland 
dissented from the recommendation on the ground that the composi- 
tion proposed would not ensure adequate representation of Scottish 
interests. 


Shoe Manufacturing Services Board 


The Boots and Shoes Working Party recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Shoe Manufacturing Services Board, the object of 
which would be “not to run the manufacturing units in the industry, 
but in some degree to order the environment within which the 
industry is operated so that all units and persons in the industry 
may work more efficiently”’. 


Powers and Functions. 


The Board would be empowered to collect a levy from all shoe 
manufacturing firms and to require information to be furnished 
in a form common to all members of the industry or a clearly de- 
fined section of it. It would have no power to control entry into 
the industry, output, prices, or conditions of employment, 

The Working Party prepared a list of services to be provided 
and questions to be investigated by the Board. In addition to 


statistical, industrial and technical research and the study of prob- 
lems related to exports, imports, distribution and supply of ma- 
terials, the list includes ‘‘the development of matters affecting the 
industry in its relations with the Government (other than terms 
and conditions of employment), study of working conditions in 
factories and survey of labour requirements’’. 


Composition. 


The Board would consist of an independent chairman who would 
be appointed by the President of the Board of Trade in consulta- 
tion with the members of the Shoe Manufacturing Services Board 
and would receive a salary on a substantial commercial scale, and 
of fifteen members, six representing the manufacturers, three the 
trade unions, three the producers of raw materials and the distribu- 
tors, and three the Research Association, the Design Centre and 
the National Institution of the Industry, respectively. The mem- 
bers of the Board would be elected, but paid on the basis of com- 
pany directors; one third of the employers’ and unions’ representa- 
tives would retire every year and would not be eligible for re-election 
for a period of one year. 

The employers’ organisations and the operatives’ unions would 
remain actively in existence and would remain responsible for all 
sectional interests of employers and operatives respectively. They 
would submit problems to the Board for investigation and would 
be responsible for seeing that the industry made every effort to im- 
plement the Board’s recommendations. 
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Dissent from the Recommendation. 


The five representatives of manufacturers dissented from the 
recommendation. While endorsing the statements in the report 
outlining investigations which should be made to assist and stimulate 
the improvement of the industry's efficiency, they were of the 
opinion that the appropriate agency for this work was the Research 
Association of the industry. For the performance of the work en- 
visaged in the report, they contended that it would be necessary 
for the Research Association to be furnished with an economic 
and industrial section, to be financed by a compulsory levy under 
the Services for Industry Regulations, and to have trade union 
representation upon its council and additional Government re- 
presentation from the Board of Trade, parallel to the existing re- 
presentation from the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. They recommended that this course should be adopted. 
“Such an organisation”, they affirmed, “would be in the natural 
line of development, would not overlap existing Government 
agencies and trade organisations . . . and would conform to a clear 
division of function between fact-finding, which would be the Re- 
search Association’s function, and policy-making and the imple- 
mentation of policy, which would be the function of the trade 
associations and trade unions as regards wages and conditions, and 
of the appropriate legal authorities as regards all matters upon 
which the coercive force of legal sanctions was necessary’’. 

An independent member dissented from the recommendation 
that members of the proposed Board should be appointed by the 
employers’ organisations and trade unions concerned, on the ground 
that when representatives are appointed by a trade body, individuals 
may be selected for reasons internal to that body rather than for 
their personal suitability. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 
ON THE RELATION OF TRADE ORGANISATIONS WITH THE 
GOVERNMENT 


The Federation of British Industries has had under considera- 
tion, particularly in the light of the reports of the Working Parties, 
the general question of finding the best methods of contact and co- 
operation between the Government and industry in existing circum- 
stances. 

In a letter dated 10 October 1946, the Federation communicated 
to the President of the Board of Trade the recommendations of its 
Trade Organisation Committee which were adopted by the Grand 
Council of the Federation on 9 October 1946.! Representatives of 
the British Employers’ Confederation were associated with the 
work of this Committee, but the recommendations are confined to 
commercial and technical matters affecting industry, and are not 
intended to refer to labour questions normally handled by employers’ 
organisations responsible for negotiating wages and conditions with 
trade unions. 





1 FEDERATION OF British INDUsTRIES: Trade Organisation — Relationship 
with Governments. Report of the Trade Organisation Committee. 
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The Federation stresses that the main objective is so to perfect 
methods of organisation as to promote increased production and 
general efficiency. Whatever political party is in power, intimate 
collaboration between the Government and industry is essential, 
particularly in re-establishing the national economy on a peace- 
time footing. 


Possible Methods of Co-operation with the Government 


The Federation is of opinion that the three main methods of co- 
operation between the Government and industry, in order of use- 
fulness and desirability, are: (@) direct contact with industry; 
(b) an advisory council; (c) a statutory industry board. 


Direct Contact with Industry. 


In many industries, close contact has been developed between 
a sponsoring government department and the trade association 
and trade union. The relations so established between the Govern- 
ment and the trade association have been marked by confidence 
on both sides. The Federation believes that similar relations could 
easily be built up with many other industries. It therefore strongly 
recommends that the Government should give official recognition 
to efficient trade associations and normally use them, and them 
alone, in dealing with the affairs of their industry as a whole. 


Advisory Councils. 


The Federation recognises that in certain cases the Minister 
may feel that he requires to supplement the day-to-day contacts 
between his Department and the trade associations by some more 
formal machinery. Where such machinery is established it should 
take the form of an advisory or consultative council. The object of 
the councils should be to consider only broad questions affecting 
the industry as a whole. The councils should not possess any 
executive powers and should not deal with labour questions. Any 
findings of the councils should be referred in the first instance 
to the trade organisations for report, and no action should be taken 
by the Minister until he has satisfied himself as to the desirability 
of any recommendations after receiving such reports. The chair- 
man of each council should be appointed by the President of 
the Board of Trade. The members representing the management 
side of an industry should be appointed by the Minister for a 
specified period and should be selected from a small panel sub- 
mitted by the industry. The report states: 


We consider that the appropriate trade union should participate in any 
advisory or consultative councils that are appointed. We appreciate their in- 
terest in the function that the councils will perform, and we should welcome any 
help that they can give in analysing and solving the problems that confront the 
industry concerned. We would point out that this principle is new to several in- 
dustries, and we think that its application should take account of its novelty and 
be allowed to evolve. In view of the differing circumstances of different industries, 
we do not consider it necessary that numerical equality in the representation of 
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management and workpeople should be accepted as a rigid principle. In any case, 
the proceedings of such councils would never be governed by a vote. 


Statutory Industry Boards. 


In exceptional cases in which neither direct contact nor an 
advisory council would provide adequate means of co-operation 
it might be necessary to vest a supervisory body with some executive 
authority. The Committee reported, however: 


We consider that any such bodies should be created only with the greatest 
caution, and that the Minister should satisfy himself that they are absolutely 
essential after all alternative methods have been considered. Unless great tact is 
shown, they may weaken the trade association structure, and we profoundly 
believe that it is by seeking to strengthen the voluntary trade association that 
progress can best be made. 


In the event of the creation of statutory Boards, the Federation 
considers that each Board should be the subject of a separate 
Enabling Bill. - Industrial members of such a Board should be 
appointed by the Minister by the same procedure as that suggested 
in the case of advisory councils. 


Closer Contact with Trade Unions 


The Federation notes as a general point of great importance 


that all four Working Parties which have so far reported agree that 
in any future arrangements the trade unions concerned must be 
associated with management in the consideration of a range of 
general questions affecting the well-being of industry. 


It will be totally inappropriate for a trade association to participate in the 
general conduct of the business of a trade union or vice versa. There is, however, 
a field within which they have a common interest — apart from labour questions 
— and an exchange of views within that field can under favourable conditions be 
mutually helpful. In referring to favourable conditions, we have in mind that 
the trade unions, as well as the trade associations, must be suitably organised 
if such contacts are to be fruitful. We strongly recommend that these contacts 
should be developed, where practicable, and that trade associations should con- 
sider the advisability of themselves initiating periodical meetings with the appro- 
priate trade union, at which general questions affecting the industry as a whole 
could be ventilated. We believe that useful results, both practical and psycholo- 
gical, might result from this, and that there is no need for such contacts to depend 
on Government initiative and to involve the establishment of continuing official 
machinery. 








INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Programme of Meetings 


IRON AND STEEL COMMITTEE AND METAL TRADES COMMITTEE 


The second sessions of the Iron and Steel Committee and the 
Metal Trades Committee will be held at Stockholm in August 1947, 
at dates to be settled by the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office in consultation with the Chairman of the 
Governing Body and the Swedish Government. 

The agenda for each of these meetings has been approved by 
the Governing Body of the I.L.O. as follows: 


(1) General report, dealing, inter alia, with the following points: 


(a) Action in the various countries to give effect to the 
decisions of the first meeting; 

(6) Steps taken by the Office to follow up the studies and 
enquiries proposed by the Committee but not placed on the 
agenda for the second meeting; 

(c) Recent events and developments in the industry. 


(2) Regularisation of production and employment at a high 
level. 

(3) Minimum income security (annual and other wage systems 
designed to provide assured earnings). 

(4) Labour-management co-operation. 





Problems of the Petroleum Industry 


The first meeting of the I.L.0. Petroleum Committee will take 
place at Los Angeles in February 1947. A preliminary report on the 
industry has been prepared by the International Labour Office for 
circulation to members of the Committee in advance of the meeting. 
In view of the very varied conditions ruling in this industry in different 
parts of the world and the consequent multitude of problems facing the 
Committee, it is believed that sections of this report may be of interest 
to readers of the Review. Some extracts, adapted and abridged for 
publication in this form, are given below. 
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EMPLOYMENT 
Variety of Problems 


One of the important problems of the petroleum industry is that 
of obtaining the necessary manpower. The problem, however, 
varies from country to country and within the industry itself. 
Questions of labour supply arise in different forms in highly indus- 
trialised countries as compared with economically underdeveloped 
countries and colonial territories, while within the industry itself 
the problems in the oil producing regions are different from those 
in the centres in which refining is carried on. 

In some countries the industry is entirely in the hands of oil 
companies belonging to the country itself; in others the industry 
is nationalised ; in others part of the industry is run by foreign com- 
panies and part by companies financed by the Government of the 
country concerned; while in others the principal companies are 
largely financed by foreign Governments. Whatever the form of 
organisation of the companies or undertakings engaged in the 
industry, the problems of manpower are influenced by the special 
conditions of the industry and by the general economic and social 
background of the individual countries. 


Oil Producing and Refinery Centres. 


In considering the problems of employment and manpower in 
the petroleum industry, regard must be had to these broad differ- 


ences in the conditions. Much depends upon where the crude oil is 
found and where it is refined and consumed. The processes of pro- 
duction and refining are different and accordingly labour of different 
kinds and in different proportions is required. 

In the case of production, the problems are conditioned, broadly 
speaking, by the circumstances of the country or region in which 
the oil wells are situated. Production must be carried on at the 
source, where the oil is found; for crude oil is not manufactured but 
extracted from the earth. Oil has been discovered in remote dis- 
tricts where there are no city amenities, industrial facilities or 
transport services. It has been found in mountains and in deserts. 
Wells have been drilled and operated under the tropical sun and in 
conditions of arctic cold. If, as often happens, the oil isdiscovered 
in unpopulated areas, the workers must be taken to the wells, since 
labour cannot be recruited on the spot. 

On the other hand, it is generally possible for refining operations 
to be carried on in more convenient places. For example, an oil 
refinery can be set up at the place of consumption or on the sea- 
board, in a centre in which there is a considerable market for the 
products of the industry, in which case the crude oil is brought by 
road, sea or pipeline to be refined in the area in which the petroleum 
and other products will be consumed. Or a refinery may be estab- 
lished at a place in which economical working can be assured by the 
erection of a large and fully equipped plant, even if this means trans- 
porting the products to the centres of distribution. In either of 
these cases it is probable that an adequate supply of labour will be 
forthcoming. 
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Industrialised and Non-Industrialised Regions. 


With regard to the variations between one region and another, 
the problem of manpower arises in different forms, according to 
the state of development of the countries concerned. In highly 
industrialised countries such as Canada, France, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom and the United States, the workers employed 
in the oil industry have the background of education which is usual 
in progressive countries and also have a high standard of mechanical 
aptitude and industrial experience. The normal industrial worker 
in such countries brings a good deal of knowledge and ability with 
him when he enters the industry. Being familiar with industrial 
conditions, he can quickly fit into the training schemes which are 
necessary in the special conditions of the oil industry. Even farm 
workers in industrialised countries have some knowledge of ma- 
chinery and can be trained for work at oil wells and refineries. 

These conditions, however, are not always found to the same 
degree amongst the workers of, say, Latin America, the Middle 
East and the colonial territories. Thus, the Egyptian or Arab 
worker frequently has lower standards of education and health, is 
inexperienced in regard to industrial conditions and is less concerned 
with the problem of earning a living because his material wants can 
be more easily satisfied. Similarly, in Latin America the labour 
force may suffer from illiteracy and undernourishment and its pro- 
ductivity may be relatively low. The same broad differences will 
apply in the case of colonial possessions. Many workers recruited 
by the oil industry in underdeveloped countries are of peasant stock. 
They may at first be nervous both of the machinery and equipment 
which they see around them and of the processes which are carried 
on. The fear of machinery can often be overcome more quickly 
than the fear produced by the heat, the noises and the unseen 
movements that take place within the pipes and stills of a refinery. 
From the beginning, therefore, a problem of training has to be faced. 
Moreover, the habits of life of such workers are often a handicap 
to them in their work in the petroleum industry. It may, for exam- 
ple, be difficult for them to accustom themselves to wearing leather 
footwear, particularly the heavy and solid safety boots that are 
sometimes necessary. 

It is true that the number of industrial workers in the under- 
developed countries is increasing. Many more skilled industrial 
workers are now available in the Middle East because large num- 
bers of workers were employed during the war in military work- 
shops. Moreover, increased attention is being given by Govern- 
ments to apprenticeship and vocational training. But although the 
supply of labour is thus being augmented, the broad differences 
between the highly industrialised and the underdeveloped countries 
still apply. 


Need for Skilled Workers. 


These differences affect the problem of recruiting labour and 
also that of training. The total labour force required by the petro- 
leum industry may not be exceedingly large, but in general the 
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labour has to be of a high standard. There is a difference between 
the oil industry and the mining or manufacturing industries, for 
example; mines and factories need large numbers of workers, most 
of whom are engaged in unskilled or semi-skilled jobs, whereas 
once an oil well or refinery is in operation, its need of direct operating 
labour is small, but it requires a high proportion of highly skilled 
repair and maintenance workers. This raises problems in industri- 
alised and underdeveloped countries alike. The problems, however, 
are specially difficult in underdeveloped regions; the oil companies 
may have to employ experienced workers from abroad as well as 
select, train and promote workers available in the country itself. 
At first, the locally recruited workers may be capable only of the 
simplest industrial and mechanical work; their training for highly 
skilled operations and their promotion to positions of greater 
responsibility take time. The period necessary for them to adapt 
themselves to industrial conditions varies from one country to 
another even within given areas, since there are considerable differ- 
ences in mental and physical standards and in capacity for training. 

These factors influence the possibility of staffing oil plants 
entirely with nationals of the countries concerned. In some coun- 
tries a greater number of nationals can be employed from the begin- 
ning than in others, but in all underdeveloped countries a certain 
number of ‘‘expatriates’’ (skilled foreign workers) are needed in 
the early stages. The percentage of expatriates is naturally higher 
at the start, when exploration is taking place, but as time goes on 
it tends to fall. In some countries the number of expatriates who 
may be employed in the industry is regulated by legislation. 

The transfer of labour from towns and villages to the regions 
in which the oil is produced presents another problem. It is not 
merely a question of the removal of workers from one industrial 
town to another; sometimes it is necessary to start by building 
a camp in a place which was previously uninhabited, and then to 
provide the necessities and amenities of civilised life. Accordingly, 
the development of an oil region may entail the provision of trans- 
port facilities, housing for the oil workers and their families — 
either at the wells or in nearby centres — food and water supplies, 
medical services and even schools for the children. 


Recruitment 


In considering problems of recruitment, an important question 
is the kind of worker required by the industry. This question is 
studied in a recent article in an oil company publication. The 
article points out that a fully integrated oil company — 


. searches for oil, produces it, transports it, and refines and markets a 
multitude of products. Each department includes a long list of occupations, and 
there are in all hundreds of different jobs. Most of these call either for special 
skills or professional training. . . There are two classifications for most jobs in 
the oil industry above the level of apprenticeship or unskilled labour. First are 
those which can be obtained only through practical experience. These require 
special skills obtained by the progression from a minor beginning thrcugh a 
series of positions with increasing responsibilities. On the other hand are jobs 
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that can be filled only by university graduates who, in turn, must learn to put 
their knowledge to practical account in industry. 


As explained in the article, the initial activity of a big oil com- 
pany is the search for oil. When the geologists say that oil may be 
found in a certain area, the ‘practical’? men get to work. These 
include the men who build the derricks and the drilling crews — 
“the proudest men in the oil business’. All drillers require long 
experience, and their crews include a variety of specialists. Once 
petroleum has been found, the production men take over. Produc- 
tion, the second phase of the industry, is also in the hands of ex- 
perienced specialists. When a well is in production the petroleum 
must be transported to the nearest pipeline or refinery. In this 
third phase, the pipeline crew, another long-experienced group of 
workers, takes charge. All the earlier activities lead to the refinery, 
the fourth and most complex phase of the industry. Each depart- 
ment in the refinery requires its own specialists. ‘‘An ordinary 
refinery worker, starting with a company for the first time, can be 
assigned either to the processing division or to a trade. In pro- 
cessing he can proceed, if he is capable, from utility man to cleaner, 
fireman, second assistant, assistant, and operator. It may take 
fifteen years to become an efficient operator.”’ Finally, the article 
affirms that technological developments in the industry have made 
necessary the employment of increasing numbers of highly skilled 
men in all its branches and that this is undoubtedly the trend of 
the future. 

In the case of adult workers the problem of recruitment is 
essentially one of providing conditions of employment that will 
induce workers to enter the petroleum industry during the post- 
war period and to remain in it with reasonable prospects of advance- 
ment and security. There is an adequate supply of workers in in- 
dustrialised countries who have, or are quickly able to acquire, the 
necessary qualifications and skills; but in underdeveloped countries 
it is more difficult to obtain skilled workers and specialists, though 
there may be no shortage of labourers. Unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers may be recruited by the company at the gate or may be 
engaged, as in some countries, through employment exchanges. 
Skilled workers may be recruited from apprentices trained in the 
company’s workshops or from men already engaged in the industry. 
In some countries the method of recruitment is covered by the 
terms of collective agreements, and cases occur in which vacancies 
are filled by agreement with the union concerned. 

In the case of young workers the provision of satisfactory con- 
ditions of employment is, of course, equally important, but there 
are special problems which arise in relation to such matters as ap- 
prenticeship, vocational guidance and the prospects of obtaining 
interesting and attractive work in the industry. The petroleum 
industry, with its tremendous potentialities, should be able to 
provide numerous opportunities for young people with mechanical 
and technical ability. The article already quoted claims that few 
fields require such a variety of occupations and such a wide assort- 
ment of talents. The article advises young men interested in the 


1 Imperial Oil Review (Imperial Oil Ltd., Toronto), Vol. 30, No. 4, Aug. 1946. 
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industry to obtain as much general education as they can, paying 
particular attention to subjects related to science and engineering, 
and adds that some form of high school education may soon be a 
minimum requirement for all employment in the industry. Appren- 
ticeship programmes have been developed in the petroleum industry 
for such grades as machinists, lead burners, electric welders, meter 
and instrument men, fitters and carpenters. The period of ap- 
prenticeship may vary from three to five years. Apprentices may 
be selected from the sons of employees with long service, employees’ 
sons educated in company schools, and students from technical 
schools. 
Training 


The petroleum industry is extensive and its processes are con- 
tinually being developed. It is, moreover, a hazardous industry 
for uninformed, untrained workers. ‘‘Green’’ employees in the 
industry, whether new workers or inadequately trained old workers 
can cause fires or explosions resulting in injury to themselves 
and their co-workers and damage to costly equipment and to 
surrounding areas as well. Petroleum is a highly valuable sub- 
stance, as well as a dangerous one to handle, and the wells and 
refineries cost enormous sums to install and equip. Petroleum 
workers therefore need to “know their jobs’. Amongst other 
things they need to be able to take prompt and co-ordinated action 
in emergencies. In case of fire, for example, a number of steps must 
be taken at once — some of the men must shut off valves, some 
must go to the fire hydrants or fire trucks, others to the pump- 
houses to start the foam pumps, and so on. To meet such emer- 
gencies, the workers need to be instructed as soon as possible in the 
layout of the plant and the uses of its various parts. When a 
worker is new to the ways of industry — as in undeveloped coun- 
tries — it may be necessary not only to give him practical training 
but also to build up his confidence. In such cases training is a long 
term problem which it may not be possible to solve by intensive 
methods. 

Training and educational programmes in petroleum production 
and refining must have regard to methods of increasing produc- 
tivity as well as to the improvement of safety standards, since the 
two objectives are inseparable. 

Newly developed instruments and control devices have so 
altered many of the manufacturing processes that some of the 
human skills formerly demanded are no longer required. Yet the 
result of these engineering innovations has been to increase the 
responsibilities of the operating labour, and this, of course, has its 
effect upon training programmes. When routine control operations 
are replaced by automatic devices, the remaining employees are 
confronted with additional responsibilities. Amongst other things, 
they need to have a wider knowledge of the processes and operation 
of the plant. 

In view of the possibility of increased production and con- 
sumption of petroleum and its derivatives, it would seem desirable 
to provide facilities for training a greater number of skilled and 
even partially-skilled workers for the industry’s future needs. 
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This is not to imply that future employment in the petroleum in- 
dustry will increase in any parallel ratio to future petroleum pro- 
duction and consumption rates, but it is obvious that more workers 
will be needed, especially in (1) the highly skilled, technical and 
mechanical categories, and (2) in semi-skilled grades of workers 
capable of performing simple mechanical or maintenance tasks. 
During the Second World War, world petroleum interests made 
rapid and intelligent strides in the development of techniques for 
the practical training of workers and supervisors. The greater part 
of this development originated in the United States, in close co- 
operation with the Federal Government. Programmes were “‘stream- 
lined” or ‘‘packaged’”’ to assure broad and rapid application not 
only in the United States, but also in petroleum production and 
refining operations in Canada, the United Kingdom, Saudi-Arabia, 
Mexico and South America. Indications are that the benefits of 
this five-year intensive, co-operative experience are rapidly being 
spread still further throughout the petroleum world. Emphasis in 
the above-mentioned countries is being placed on improvement in 
the supervision and instruction of workers by foremen and leadmen, 
since in the opinion of representative petroleum management and 
labour, better supervision and more scientific instruction of workers 
on the job is the key to rapid and effective as well as necessarily 
flexible training in both production and safety standards.! 
Through the use of training programmes, an increased propor- 
tion of nationals can be employed in the underdeveloped countries. 
In Latin America, the Middle East, the Far East and the dependent 


territories, efforts have been made to train workers new to the 
industry; it would appear that the best results have been obtained 
where organised training schemes have been introduced. 


REGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT 


In view of the industry’s need for qualified workers, special im- 
portance attaches to the problem of providing regularity of employ- 
ment. Managements have an interest in reducing the waste and 
expense caused by an excessive turnover of labour. The relatively 
lower efficiency of newly engaged workers, the time taken for new- 
comers to adapt themselves to the methods of the company, the 
possibility of damage to materials and machinery, the liability to 
accidents of workers strange to the plant, the administrative cost 
of keeping the records of large numbers of workers who come and 
go within short periods — all these factors involve serious additions 
to production costs. This expenditure can be greatly reduced if the 
labour force of a company remains fairly stable. In the case of the 
petroleum industry, there is a special need to reduce the labour 
turnover to a minimum in view of the responsible nature of much 
of the work that has to be done, and the danger involved in the 
employment of inexperienced workers. 

On the workers’ side also there is a strong desire for steady em- 
ployment and an assured income. Although there is still a large 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept-Oct. 1946, pp. 
160-178: ‘Training Within Industry in the United States”, by C. R. Doorgy. 
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body of workers who do not care to remain permanently in the same 
industry or in the same town, a growing number of workers are 
concerned with security in their jobs as a means of providing 
themselves with a comfortable home, of meeting the educational 
needs of their families, and of assuring themselves of an income, 
however small, when their working days are over. 

The oil industry has not failed to recognise the importance of 
regularity of employment both for the companies and for the 
employees. The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, for example, 
has pointed out in a pamphlet prepared for new employees that 
one of its aims is to provide security of employment. In the words 
of the pamphlet ‘‘economic conditions may upset the best laid 
plans, but the Company strives constantly to provide stability of 
earnings and to maintain continuity of employment for the majority 
of employees’’. 

It is true that full employment in a single industry may depend 
to a large extent upon what is happening in certain other industries, 
but full employment for the people of any given country presupposes 
that there is full employment in each of the separate industries. 
While it may be difficult for one industry to guarantee, by its 
own efforts, full employment for the labour force which it requires, 
it would nevertheless be impossible for full employment to be 
achieved unless each industry played its part in maintaining em- 
ployment at the highest possibile level. 

In the petroleum industry, regularity of employment depends 
on the maintenance of full employment generally, not only in the 
producing countries. It may well be that regularity of employment 
in the petroleum industry of a given country depends more on 
prosperity and full employment in other parts of the world than 
on the situation prevailing in the country itself. Petroleum is a 
world product and is largely dependent on world conditions. On 
the other hand, there are ways in which the petroleum industry 
might help to ensure full employment generally. It might, for 
example, undertake its major construction programmes as far as 
possible at a time when the supply of labour exceeds the demand, 
in other words, in periods of depression. In view of its size and 
importance, the petroleum industry is in a position to exert 
considerable influence upon the level of employment by such 
methods. 


CONDITIONS OF WorK 


As might be expected, conditions of work vary considerably in 
the petroleum industry. They vary within the different countries, 
and there are wide differences between the various countries and 
regions. In the industrialised countries, the conditions of labour 
for petroleum workers bear comparison with those of workers in 
other industries, even though much remains to be done before they 
become fully satisfactory. In the underdeveloped countries the 
conditions are in many respects at a lower level. Here again, how- 
ever, a comparison must be made with the conditions in other 
industries in those countries and regard must be had to the general 
conditions of life there. Differences in working conditions as between 
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one country and another often reflect differences in climate, econo- 
mic development and standards of living generally. 


WAGES 


It would appear that there are wide differences in the level of 
wages in the petroleum industry not only from country to country, 
but also between companies in the same country. It is common 
knowledge that the level of wages is higher in the more highly in- 
dustrialised countries of the world than it is in the regions which 
are industrially less developed. It would, however, be useful to con- 
sider the reasons for the variations in so far as they apply to the 
petroleum industry, and the reasons for the differences in wage 
rates within a given country. 

Taking first the question of wage rates, it may be difficult to 
indicate definite figures. It would, however, be helpful if agreement 
could be reached on the principles and methods by which wages 
should be governed in the industry. 

A particularly difficult problem arises in connection with the 
relation between the wages of locally recruited workers and those 
paid to skilled employees brought in by the companies from other 
countries. Complaints are made in the underdeveloped countries 
concerning the higher wages paid to foreign workers brought into 
the country because of their special skill and experience. Dissatis- 
faction iscaused not only by the difference in wages; it is complained 
that foreign workers are more favourably treated — for example, 
with regard to housing and food. It is also alleged that cases of 
discrimination have occurred — that local workers are trained and 
upgraded only to a certain point, and that opportunities of promo- 
tion to certain pay levels are denied. 

There is a considerable variety of practice from country to 
country with regard to the factors which make up wages. In the 
highly industrialised countries, the general practice is to pay hourly 
or weekly wages, with the addition of overtime payments where 
overtime is worked, whereas in the underdeveloped countries the 
workers may receive various allowances in addition to their bare 
wages, and may also be granted various benefits. When an oil 
field or refinery is situated at a distance from the nearest towns 
or villages, the company may provide accommodation rent free. In 
other cases, it may pay the workers a rent allowance where it does 
not undertake to house them. The company may also provide 
light and gas for cooking without charge. Some companies make a 
fuel allowance to occupants of their quarters. Another practice 
is for the company to supply foodstuffs to the employees at cost 
or subsidised prices. In India, a cloth allowance or special clothing 
is sometimes provided to workers on dirty jobs. In some instances, 
earnings have also been supplemented by the addition of allowances 
to take account of increases in the cost of living. In India, for 
example, a dearness allowance has been paid, because of wartime 
increases in prices. Other payments have included a temporary 
emergency allowance and an absent dependants’ allowance. 

Further problems arise regarding increments and payment for 
Overtime. Some companies pay increments to some classes of 
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workers but not to others. In some instances increments are auto- 
matic and in others they depend on satisfactory service. Again, 
overtime may or may not be paid. The first few hours of overtime 
are sometimes paid for at straight time rates and cases also occur 
in which night work is paid for at the same rate as day work. 
Questions arise not only in regard to the level of wages and their 
composition, but also in connection with the methods by which 
wages are determined. This question is particularly important for 
the industry in the underdeveloped countries. Broadly speaking, 
wages may be settled either by collective bargaining or through the 
methods of statutory regulation. Proposals for the establishment 
of wage fixing machinery were contained in the Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery Convention which was adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1928. It is a matter for considera- 
tion whether such machinery is needed for the petroleum industry. 


* Hours of Work 


Hours of work in the petroleum industry compare favourably 
with those in industry generally. There are, of course, variations 
between country and country in the length of the working day and 
of the working week. In the United States, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey bases its operations on an eight-hour day and 
a five-day week, and it would seem that a working week of forty to 
forty-four hours is not uncommon. In Mexico the employees of 
Petréleos Mexicanos have a forty-four hour week based on an 
eight-hour day, and in Peru there is an eight-hour day with one rest 
day per week. Longer hours are worked in some countries; in India, 
the normal working week for the employees of one of the companies 
is forty-five and a half hours, except in the case of shift workers, 
who work forty-eight hours in the refinery and fifty-six hours in 
the oil fields. There are other countries in which a forty-eight 
hour week is normal. 

Generally speaking, shift working is common; this raises pro- 
blems connected with rest breaks and meal periods. Sometimes, as in 
Mexico, the eight-hour day includes breaks for meals; sometimes 
no provision is made for any interval during a shift. In some cases 
continuous process shifts are worked. Continuous processes occur 
in refineries, while in the oil fields continuous process workers are 
employed in the drilling and production departments in addition 
to the usual dayw orkers. The need forcontinuous work raises the 
question of rest days. In some cases workers employed on con- 
tinuous processes receive a day’s rest at regular intervals but in 
others there is no provision for regular rest days. 


Holidays with Pay 


There is a variety of practices in the petroleum industry with 
regard to the granting of holidays with pay (by which is meant the 
annual holiday or vacation, and not the occasional public and 
religious holidays). In the United States, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey provides its employees with an annual paid 
holiday of one, two or three weeks according to the length of their 
service. Annual holidays are provided in Mexico on the basis of 
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twenty-one days after one to two years’ service, and thirty days 
after eleven years in the industry. In Peru, the holiday consists of 
fifteen days, and the qualification is two hundred and sixty days’ 
work during the year. As in other cases, the practice varies from 
company to company as well as from country to country. In India, 
one company allows its employees annually fourteen days’ leave 
with pay and twenty-eight days’ leave without pay, whereas 
another company grants fifteen days’ leave with pay to monthly- 
rated workers only. 


Safety and Health 


Practical measures for preventing industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases peculiar to petroleum production and refining 
operations are significfntly similar throughout the world. The in- 
dustry is relatively new and has close international links, and pre- 
ventive techniques have therefore naturally developed along similar 
lines in the various countries. Always bearing in mind the great 
potential hazards connected with this highly inflammable, explosive, 
and toxic product, pioneers in the industry were quick to look out 
for measures to remove, as far as possible, the possibility of great 
destruction to life and property. In consequence, indoctrination 
courses for new workers, mechanical preventive schemes and de- 
vices and programmes of training in the supervision of workers 
were introduced by the most progressive companies very soon after 
the discovery of the product itself. So great is the reaction to but 
one catastrophe in this industry that its repercussions quickly 
become universal. In view, therefore, of potential damage, even 
more than as a result of past records of destruction, further measures 
to guard against future human and material losses are vital to the 
interests of all the undertakings concerned, including each plant’s 
“geographical neighbours’’. 

Petroleum refining operations involve the handling of crude 
petrol of varying composition, under wide variations in tempera- 
tures and pressures, in elaborate equipment which includes a maze 
of pipelines, tanks, vessels of all types, steam, gas, and electrical 
apparatus. Vapours and gases from petroleum and its products are 
inflammable and may cause severe fires, explosions and, in certain 
instances, serious illness or death through inhalation. However, 
such dangers are being greatly reduced and, in some sectors wholly 
eliminated, by the application of tested precautionary measures 
and by the employment of various mechanical safeguards, such as 
suitable enclosures, gas detecting instruments, protective clothing, 
walkways on field tanks, and rigid inspection practices. 

As would be expected, fire and explosion are the greatest cause 
of loss of life in production and refining operations. Other major 
causes are asphyxiation, electrocution, traffic accidents, falls and 
falling objects — usually in the order mentioned. 

Notwithstanding the relative newness of this industry and its 
phenomenal expansion since the discovery of petrol in Pennsylvania 
in August 1859, a mass of practical research and informative 
literature relating to technological safety measures and continuous 
safety training programmes now exists, and it circulates quite 
freely and universally. Much of this material has been published 
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by the American Petroleum Institute in the form of codes of re- 
commended field practice. Since there are no trade secrets in the 
dissemination and application of sound safety measures to petro- 
leum production and refining operations, it should be possible to 
promote an intensified, international exchange of experiences and 
developments in the field of accident prevention. Such an exchange 
would offer great constructive possibilities. 

Large companies maintain special full-time officials in charge 
of plant safety and health, while most of the smaller firms delegate 
this major responsibility to selected individuals or to part-time 
safety specialists. The petroleum industry, especially in highly in- 
dustrialised countries, has found it possible to arrange for many of 
the most outstanding safety and medical experts to serve it on 
either a full-time or a part-time basis. In some plants safety en- 
gineers are employed. In addition, many companies in this industry 
have found it well worth while to set up Safety Committees or Ac- 
cident Prevention Committees composed of workers, foremen, and 
top management representatives, which meet regularly to discuss 
safe working standards. 

In the United States the simplification and standardisation of 
oil-field equipment, such as belting, boilers, derricks, drilling tools, 
pipes, pumps, valves, tanks and tubing have saved many lives and 
avoided much human suffering by reducing accidents. ‘‘Probably 
no single development has contributed more to the safety of oil- 
field workers than the simplification, standardisation and improve- 
ment of oil-field equipment which has resulted from this pro- 
gramme’’.' A national safety code for oil-field operation has been 
drawn up by the American Petroleum Institute in connection with 
the industry’s programme of simplifying and standardising its oil- 
field equipment. 

Attention might be drawn here to the work of the International 
Labour Office Correspondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene, 
which examines specific health problems, such as petrol-dermatitis; 
toxic gases and vapours; inhalation of hydrocarbons and tetra- 
ethyl lead; diseases of the eyes; gastro-intestinal disorders, and so 
on. Information on safety matters is published regularly in the 
Industrial Safety Survey of the International Labour Office. 

An example of international co-operation in this field is pro- 
vided by the Inter-American Safety Council, which is an offspring 
of the National Safety Council in the United States. The Inter- 
American Safety Council issues publications in Spanish which are 
circulated to subscribers in the industries of Latin America, and 
supplies posters and other material on safety matters on the lines 
of those produced in English by the National Safety Council. 


Social Services 


A feature of the petroleum industry has been the provision of 
various community facilities and services. The reason why such 
services are provided by the industry itself is simply that they 
either do not exist in the oil regions or are inadequate for the needs 


1 Cf. I.L.0.: “Preventing Accidents in the Oil Fields of the United States”, 
in Industrial Safety Survey, Vol. XXI, No. 1, Jan-Mar. 1945. 
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of the workers who swell the local populations when the oil fields 
are developed. The oil industry has had to organise community 
services in order to meet the need which is created by the remoteness 
of many of the petroleum regions from urban and industrial centres, 
by difficulties of climate and risks to health and by the absence or 
inadequacy of some of the normal public services. 

When oil is discovered it may be necessary to begin by build- 
ing roads and clearing large areas of the countryside in order that 
the petroleum fields may be developed and made inhabitable. 
Transport must also be organised to enable materials and machinery 
to be brought to the site, and to remove the petroleum to refineries 
or places of consumption. 

If the oil is to be produced at all, the company concerned may 
be obliged to provide a certain range of services and amenities in 
order that its workers may be fed and housed. At the beginning 
the need may be met by the establishment of a temporary village 
or by laying out a camp with more durable huts and buildings 
and with water supplies, sanitation, drainage, lighting and so 
on. It may indeed be necessary to establish entirely new settle- 
ments beginning with the levelling of the ground and continuing 
until all the indispensable services have been created. 

If settled production is found to be possible, and if it appears: 
that it may continue for an extended period, the company may have 
to go further and establish schools, hospitals and other services im 
order that their workers may settle down on a more or less per-- 
manent basis with their families. In the provision of these facilities: 
regard must be had to the physical and climatic conditions of the 
region. Except for the United States, Canada and some parts of 
Europe, most of the great oil fields, and many of the largest re- 
fineries, are situated in remote and sparsely populated areas, often 
in dangerously unhealthy localities such as swamps, jungles and 
bogs, or poorly grassed plateaux and deserts where operations 
must be almost entirely self-dependent. In some areas tropical 
diseases are a constant menace to the health of all who work and 
live at the oil fields. 

Many of the inhabitants of underdeveloped areas have been 
found to be physically unfit for a full day’s work, on account of 
undernourishment and poor health caused by such diseases as 
malaria, dysentry and hookworm. Because of this, health services 
and nutrition programmes may be found to be essential. Thus, in 
one country, the industry may be able to employ workers of good 
physique, with normal health and a reasonable standard of educa- 
tion, whereas in others it may be found that the population from 
which it draws its labour is living under conditions of poverty, 
ignorance and ill-health. 

As may be expected, the standard of the services provided by 
the oil companies for the workers and their families varies from 
country to country, area to area, and company to company. How 
is the standard to be judged? To begin with, there is obviously a 
difference between what can be expected when an oil field is in the 
exploratory stage and what may be possible when settled produc- 
tion is taking place. In the first case, before it is known for certain 
that oil will be found, it may not be possible to organise housing, 
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feeding and health services of a standard that could reasonably be 
expected when production is in full swing. One must further con- 
sider not only the absolute standard of the services provided but 
also how the conditions in the oil industry compare with those in 
other industries of the country in question, how the conditions at 
a well or a refinery compare with the general conditions of the 
surrounding region, and what is the standard of provision made in 
the country as a whole for the general population. It should also 
be remembered that many of the services established by the oil 
industry, as a result of the particular circumstances mentioned 
above, would normally be provided by national or local govern- 
ment authorities out of taxation. 


Housing for Workers 


The provision of adequate housing for the workers and their 
families is one of the main problems in the development of new 
areas and in the maintenance of operations in outlying areas. 
Some undertakings find it possible to house all or most of their 
personnel ina community camp, or “settlement area’’, located close 
to central work places. Others house only a portion of their staffs 
near work places, frequently allotting houses on the basis of seniority 
of service and rate of pay; the remaining body of employees must 
find accommodation in nearby towns or villages. Still other under- 
takings provide no housing at all. In some instances, housing is 
furnished free to workers or, a housing allowance is made, based, for 
example, on a certain percentage of the worker’s wages. Where 
housing is provided by the companies, either at or away from the 
camp site, a great variety of types of accommodation exist in the 
different petroleum countries and in the different camps within 
each country. 

In judging the standards of housing in oil fields, regard must 
be had to the differences between one area and another in regard 
to climate, physical conditions and accessibility. The differences 
in housing conditions as between the countries themselves must 
also be borne in mind. In some countries, for example, roads, 
drainage, sewage, water, gas, electricity and other services may be 
provided by the public authorities, whereas in others many of the 
towns and villages may not even have public water supplies or 
drainage schemes. The problem of providing suitable accommoda- 
tion is profoundly affected by such differences. What may be 
suitable for tropical regions may not be adequate elsewhere; what 
might be relatively easy in one country or district might be ex- 
ceedingly difficult or costly in another 


Transportation 


Another of the problems to be faced by the industry is the 
organisation of travelling arrangements, There is the daily problem 
of travelling to and from work, and also the question of providing 
transport for workers who are taking up jobs in remote places or 
returning home, either from leave or at the end of their contract. 
In industrial centres the problem of travelling arrangements is 
very much the same as in other industries. Sometimes no special 
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facilities are required, and sometimes the need can be met by the 
provision of special bus services. In oil fields and refineries situated 
in places where there is little or no public transport, the problem 
is more difficult. In such cases, some of the workers may be housed 
near the plant, while others may live at a considerable distance 
from the plant. The problem may arise, however, even in highly 
industrialised areas. For reasons of convenience and also because 
of the danger of fire, oil refineries are often situated either on the 
outskirts of a town or at some distance from it. 

The question of providing transport is one of those which 
causes considerable dissatisfaction, owing to the discomfort and 
loss of time involved in travelling to and from work and, in some 
cases, because of the expense incurred. Some camps operate free 
transport services for workers living long distances away; others 
see that adequate services are made available for the use of their 
workers, while still other camps make no provision whatever. A 
frequent cause of complaint is the bad state of repair of many of 
the transport vehicles. 


Medical Care 


A major problem in many of the oil producing regions is that 
of guarding against the risks to health. In tropical areas, particu- 
larly in the early stages of oil field development, this may entail the 
suppression of dangerous insect life, especially the anopheles mos- 
quito which thrives in swamps and marshes, and which is responsible 
for the prevalence of malaria. Swamps and ponds may have to be 


drained or sprayed with malariol; brush may have to be cleared 
away or sprayed with kerosene and gas oil; protective screens or 
trees may have to be planted around dwellings. Thorough systems 
of sanitation and the elimination of foci of infection are imperative. 
Vaccinations for the whole camp population to safeguard against 
smallpox and typhoid, and precautions against epidemics may also 
be necessary. In tropical areas an antimalarial staff may have to 
be employed under the control of a physician who has received 
special training. 

In tropical regions, where rainy seasons alternate with extended 
dry periods, the problem of establishing a safe, adequate, and 
reliable water supply in every workplace is of vital importance. 
Water may have to be pumped from rivers, lakes, or wells to sedi- 
mentation tanks, passed through sand filters, treated with chemicals 
for further purification, and finally chlorinated to destroy any 
germs that it may contain. And, at frequent intervals, the water 
will need to undergo chemical and bacteriological tests to ensure 
its purity. 

Because of the prevalence of tropical diseases, provision must 
be made for treatment at clinics and hospitals. But it is also ne- 
cessary for drugs and medicines to be made available for the workers 
and their families with a view to the prevention of these diseases. 
Numerous petroleum producing and refining centres operate 
modern, well-equipped hospitals and clinics which provide free 
treatment to their employees and their families. Such institutions, 
located in or very near to petroleum communities, are maintained 
by the larger companies as a necessary part of their social services. 
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On the other hand, some petroleum centres still maintain hospitals, 
infirmaries and clinics that are inadequate both in terms of staffs 
and equipment, and some centres have no hospitals at all. 

Besides the medical services that must be installed in certain 
areas because of the unhealthy conditions and the lack of public 
health facilities, all wells and refineries, even in the best-regulated 
urban centres, must be equipped with first-aid and medical services 
at the plant, in view of the risk of accidents. 


Community Programmes 


Closely linked with the improvement of health and social con- 
ditions, is the action taken to promote community programmes. 
Morale, which is of such importance to sustained industrial produc- 
tion, is a many-sided problem. It includes the conditions of a 
worker’s employment, his environment, and the attitude of the 
employer in general towards his employees. Perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in good morale, next to good working conditions in 
general, is adequate opportunity for recreation. The petroleum 
worker, like other workers, must have an opportunity to refresh 
himself in mind and body. But the need becomes more than nor- 
mally acute when the workplace is far from the recreational and 
shopping facilities offered by town and cities. The petroleum camp 
worker in underdeveloped regions will quite naturally wish for 
many of the opportunities for recreation and shopping which are 
available to workers in more developed:areas. It is known that 
labour turnover increases when community programmes are in- 
adequate. 


Recreation. 


Some isolated petroleum camps have provision for adequate 
recreation; others have next to none. Greatest participation by the 
workers in recreation programmes comes when the employees 
themselves either arrange their own programmes or take a major 
part in their administration. However, employers may be of great 
assistance in helping to get such activities off to a good start. 
Managements can assist in promoting recreation for workers, by 
giving their encouragement; by providing programmes and facilities 
whenever possible upon request, or when it seems advisable (for 
the night shift, for example), and by co-operating with local agencies 
in providing worthwhile recreation under proper auspices. 


Shopping Facilities. 

Of particular importance to workers and their families in iso- 
lated areas is the availability of adequate shops or stores where 
necessary goods and provisions may be secured at reasonable 
prices. Because of the influx of population caused by the opening 
up of the area, the local stores may be unable to supply all the goods 
that are needed, and there may also be a considerable rise in prices. 
It may be necessary for the company to establish a store or com- 
missariat in order to ensure that their workers obtain food, clothing 
and other indispensable commodities. Goods may be sold at cost 
ptices, concession prices or subsidised prices. Firewood is often 
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supplied at less than the market rate, as are kerosene oil and similar 
basic necessities. In some camps the quantities obtainable vary 
according to the categories of workers and in some instances un- 
skilled workers can secure no supplies whatsoever from the com- 
pany stores. Frequently the stores are not open to contract workers. 
When camps are located at a distance from villages where there 
may be some opportunity to purchase commodities, the need for 
adequate stores and non-discriminatory selling and pricing policies 
is readily apparent. 


Employee Nutrition Services 


Malnutrition, or ‘hidden hunger”’ is a condition of sub-health 
brought about by a lack, in the regular diet, of one or more of the 
vital food elements necessary to good health. Emphasis must be 
placed on the fact that, especially in underdeveloped regions of the 
world, the mere ‘‘exposure’’ of people to proper foods does not 
necessarily assure that they will eat them. In some countries the 
people have become accustomed to rely largely upon a narrow range 
of foods in which one article may predominate. Thus, in one coun- 
try the people live mainly on rice and fish, and in another on beans, 
while in another country a meal will often consist of a piece of 
bread and an onion. Even when workers are employed at higher 
wages than they were able to earn before, and even when nourishing 
meals are provided by canteens at prices which they can afford to 
pay, they may find it difficult to break their old habits. They may 
not even know that by eating more adequate meals they would 
improve their health and increase their resistance to fatigue. A 
person may be literally starving, although he eats his fill of certain 
cheap foods. Proper variety is required if a balanced diet is to be 
maintained. 

Many centres are in great need of canteens. Costs of living in 
many regions have greatly increased, making it difficult or im- 
possible for workers to secure proper food where it is not supplied 
by the undertaking. In certain camps, the food served is described 
as sufficient in quantity, but without variety. In others, it is com- 
plained that the various grades of workers are not given the same 
food either in quantity, quality, or variety. No canteens what- 
soever exist in some petroleum camps, with the result that workers 
have to eat out-of-doors. Some camps maintain as many as four 
classes of dining rooms, one for technicians, one for wage-earners, 
one for salaried workers, and one for office staffs. The petroleum 
industry in the United States has not generally supported canteens, 
although in some of the refining operations, cafeterias are run for 
the workers on a cost basis. Canteens for the supply of both sand- 
wiches and full meals have been installed at most of the refineries 
in the United Kingdom. 

From the above survey — incomplete though it is —it will 
be gathered that the oil industry provides for its workers and their 
families a wider range of social services than most of the other 
industries. It may be asked why the oil companies should go to the 
trouble and expense of providing these services. The first reason 
is the need to ensure that their workers shall enjoy at least the 
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minimum conditions of a civilised life, for otherwise labour could 
not be obtained and kept in remote regions. Another reason is the 
recognition that the oil industry should contribute towards the 
development of the countries in which the oil is found. As was 
pointed out recently by the Chief of the Petroleum Division of the 
American Department of State: 


... there is a disposition to recognise that oil development in foreign countries 
is not and cannot be something conducted with a view to pecuniary profit alone, 
but must also be consciously directed towards the economic betterment of the 
peoples within whose territory oil is found, by the provisicn of fair revenues, 
by co-operative planning of public improvements, and by the provision of abun- 
dant supplies of local fuel at reasonable prices.! 


But although the organisation of community services by the 
oil industry may be essential — at any rate in the early stages of 
oil field development in some districts and countries — it is neces- 
sary to consider the relation between these facilities and the services 
provided by the public authorities. It is not merely a question of 
the expense involved, but of the extent to which an individual 
industry can or should assume functions that would normally be 
fulfilled by the organs of national and local government. If the 
industry provides social services and amenities, the workers — 
and indeed the whole local population — may look to the company 
for facilities which might more properly be provided and admi- 
nistered by the people themselves. This applies particularly to 
such problems as housing, health services, education, pensions 
schemes and various forms of insurance. The relationship between 
individual schemes and national systems of insurance needs to be 
considered in the petroleum industry no less than in other industries. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations 


In some countries both the employers and the workers have 
developed a considerable degree of organisation. Thus, in certain 
countries there are employers’ associations which discuss wages 
and conditions of labour in their particular industry, as well as 
other problems, and in some countries these associations are nation- 
wide. Similarly, the trade unions in some industries and countries 
are organised in national federations. This means that there are 
representative bodies of employers and workers which can meet 
and discuss the problems of their respective industry not merely 
in relation to a particular plant or locality, but on a national basis. 
The petroleum industry has not developed its organisation in this 
way. In most countries the petroleum companies deal individually 
with the wages and conditions of labour rather than through em- 
ployers’ organisations, while on the trade union side there are few 
countries in which trade union organisation has been built up on a 
country-wide basis. In.some countries the unions, where they exist 


1 Address by Mr. — A. Loftus,:Chief of the Petroleum Division, Depart- 
ment of State, at the University of Pittsburgh, 30 July 1946. DsrartmsnT OF 
Stats: Press Release, 29 July 1946, No. 521. 
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at all, are for the most part small and without any firm links with 
each other. 
Trade Unionism 


The first problem to be considered, perhaps, is the recognition 
of trade unionism. In some countries represented on the Petroleum 
Committee, trade unionism is firmly established and relations 
between the employers and the unions are satisfactory. In others, 
it is complained that the unions are not recognised or that dis- 
crimination is exercised against employees who take an active 
part in trade union work. It is significant that in the collective 
agreement concluded in Venezuela in June 1946, provision was 
made for enabling representatives of the unions to carry on their 
activities with the approval and support of the oil companies. Oil 
workers’ unions exist in the United States and Canada and in 
Europe; also in Latin America and in the Middle East. An Oil- 
field Workers’ Trade Union has also been formed in Trinidad. 
There has been a noticeable growth in trade union organisation in 
Latin America in recent years, but the advance has been slower in 
the Middle East. An account of trade unionism in North and 
South America (though not in the oil industry in particular) will 
be found in the report on ‘‘Industrial Relations’ submitted to the 
Regional Conference of the International Labour Organisation at 
Mexico City.' Until recently there was hardly any trade union 
organisation in Iran and Iraq. Trade unions have existed in Egypt 
for a number of years but they are local unions confined to the 
individual factories or towns. 

One of the fundamental principles on which the International 
Labour Organisation is based is that ‘freedom of expression and of 
association are essential to sustained progress’’.* The International 
Labour Organisation is also under a solemn obligation to further 
“the effective recognition of the right of collective bargaining, the 
co-operation of management and labour in the continuous improve- 
ment of productive efficiency, and the collaboration of workers and 
employers in the preparation and application of social and economic 
measures’. As far as the Petroleum Committee is concerned it is 
clear that the Committee’s efforts to improve conditions and rela- 
tions in the petroleum industry can hardly be fruitful unless freedom 
of association for workers and employers is fully respected. 


Industrial Relations 


The second problem relates to the establishment of the necessary 
machinery for the conduct of industrial relations in the industry. 
The building up of joint machinery may proceed in stages as rela- 
tions within an industry improve, as confidence and respect develop 
on both sides of the industry, and as the sense of responsibility 
grows. Relations differ from country to country and from industry 
to industry, and the industrial relations machinery is at different 
stages of development. It might be useful to consider what is the 


1 Third Conference of American States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation, Mexico City, April 1946, Report IV: Industrial Relations (1.L.0., 
Montreal, 1946). 

* Declaration of Philadelphia. 
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present situation in the petroleum industry in the different coun- 
tries, in relation to such questions as (a) the machinery for the 
regulation of wages and conditions of labour, whether voluntary or 
set up by the State; (b) the machinery for dealing with differences 
and disputes by conciliation and arbitration, whether voluntary or 
compulsory; and (c) the machinery for handling other problems 
such as problems of production. 

Consideration has been given to the subject of industrial rela- 
tions by each Industrial Committee that has already met. At the 
first session of the Coal Mines Committee (London, December 
1945), a set of principles was adopted for incorporation into a coal 
mine workers’ charter, one of them being ‘co-operation among the 
interests involved in the success of the industry, including collective 
bargaining”. The Inland Transport Committee adopted a resolu- 
tion on industrial relations at its first session (London, December 
1945), and also requested that an enquiry be made into the law and 
practice of industrial relations in the transport industry, including 
collective bargaining and the machinery for the settlement of 
differences and disputes. Special consideration was given to the 
subject of industrial relations both by the Iron and Steel Committee 
(Cleveland, April 1946), and by the Metal Trades Committee 
(Toledo, May 1946). Each of these Committees appointed a sub- 
committee on industrial relations and adopted resolutions on the 
subject and asked that it be further studied by the International 
Labour Office. 


Importance of Industrial Relations 


In view of the importance attached by other Industrial Com- 
mittees to industrial relations, it may be assumed that the Petro- 
leum Committee will wish to devote some of its attention to this 
subject. The matter is of particular importance to the petroleum 
industry, both because of the general considerations that have 
already been mentioned, and for a number of special reasons. To 
begin with, the petroleum industry is very much in the public eye, 
and disputes in the industry may therefore attract a good deal of 
attention. The subject is also important because of the great 
differences which exist between one country and another in regard 
to the methods and machinery of industrial relations. The industry 
is an international one, since its products enter into international 
trade and the principal companies carry on their operations in 
many countries; it is therefore desirable that the relations between 
employers and workers in the industry should be regulated according 
to methods and principles that command international approval. 
A further reason for the importance of the subject is that many of 
the oil centres are managed, in the main, by people who do not 
belong to the country concerned, while in most of the countries 
represented on the Committee nationals and expatriates work 
side by side. 

One other particular reason might be mentioned, namely, that 
the petroleum industry is making increasing calls upon the skill, 
intelligence and sense of responsibility of its employees. In former 
times all work was carriea on by human labour, but nowadays men 
are needed in industry more and more as men rather than as drudges. 
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Where strength and power are required the machine is better, 
quicker, stronger and even cheaper; but where choice, initiative, 
intelligence and judgment have to be exercised, industry must still 
rely upon men. In no industry does this apply more strongly than 
in petroleum. Many of the operations of the petroleum industry 
are automatic, many improvements have been and are being made 
in the industry's plant and machinery, yet the industry is stressing 
the need for its workers to be better educated and more highly 
qualified. 

It is clear, however, that if the workers’ standards of skill are 
raised in an industry, and if workers are trained to take on more 
responsible jobs, they will expect to see developments in the methods 
and machinery for handling their own problems — in other words, 
developments in the sphere of industrial relations. The negotiating 
of an agreement and the signing of a contract are only the beginning. 
As relations develop it becomes necessary for regular contact to be 
maintained between the unions and the management, and for the 
scope of the questions discussed between them to be widened. 

In some of the countries represented on the Committee, trade 
unionism is well established; in others it is in its infancy. But the 
principles of trade unionism have become widely known and the 
unions which are still in their early stages will wish to secure full 
recognition for themselves as rapidly as possible. In some countries 
the trade union movement may attempt to reach in a few years a 
stage of development and maturity which unions in the older in- 
dustrial countries took decades to achieve. 

Developments in industrial relations are taking place at an 
accelerated pace — no less in the petroleum industry than in others. 
The Committee would render a great service to the industry in the 
different countries if it could give some guidance as to the lines 
which these developments should follow. 

The maintenance of friendly relations and satisfactory conditions 
of work in the petroleum industry is of particular interest, in view 
of the ease with which disputes within the industry can become 
entangled with international political issues. Interest in the con- 
ditions under which petroleum workers are employed also derives 
from the fact that Governments are involved in the industry n 
various ways. Many oil concerns, for example, are owned or con- 
trolled, wholly or in part, by Governments — which means that a 
large amount of public money is sunk in them. Governments in 
general are also important consumers of oil for industry, transport 
and armed services. Again, in the case of the oil fields worked by 
companies under “foreign’’ control, the Governments of the coun- 
tries concerned have a direct interest in the conditions under which 
their nationals are employed. 

An industry which is of such vital importance in peace and in 
war has a special responsibility for its conditions of employment. 
The strategic importance of oil as a factor in national defence is 
recognised by all, but it is necessary to emphasise the part which 
it can play in promoting the pursuits of peace. Oil is a factor in 
that development of industry, trade and communications which 
must take place if the world is to enjoy freedom from want. Access 
to oil and the ability to make use of oil are essential to the raising 
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of standards of living. It is not without significance that the under- 
developed countries, for the most part, consume relatively smaller 
quantities of petroleum and its derivatives than those with greater 
industrial activity and higher living standards. 

It is not the function of the Petroleum Committee to attempt 
to solve all the problems of the industry, but there is a sufficient 
number of subjects to which it can devote its attention both im- 
mediately and over a period of years. Within its own sphere the 
Committee can make a valuable contribution towards the realisa- 
tion of the aims and purposes to which the I.L.O. is committed by 
the Declaration of Philadelphia. The Committee will be concerned 
first and foremost with its own industry, but anything it may do 
to improve the conditions and relations within the petroleum in- 
dustry is bound to have repercussions in other industries. Its work 
in the field of petroleum, in fact, will help to raise standards of 
living and to promote social justice throughout the world. The 
Committee is not merely a committee for the petroleum industry, 
but is a part of the machinery of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, and the I.L.O. is not an isolated body but a part of the vast 
network of organisation which is necessary to ensure a lasting 
peace and to provide the peoples of all countries with improved 
labour standards, economic advancement and social security. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


99TH SESSION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office held 
its 99th Session in the University of Montreal, Montreal, on 16 
17 and 27 September 1946. 


The Governing Body was composed as follows: 


Government group: 


United States of America: Mr. D. 
Australia: Mr. W. 
Belgium: Mr. L. 
“* CG. 

M. 


Mr. 
Mr. A. MACNAMARA 
Mr. Bustos Lacos 
Mr. Li Ping-heng 
Mr. R. A. S. Rap 
: Mr. Justin Gopart 
United Kingdom: Mr. G. Myrppin-Evans, Chairman 
India: Mr. S. LALt 
Mexico: . L. I. Ropricugz 
Netherlands: Miss G. J. STEMBERG 
Mr. L. ALVARADO 
Mr. H. ALTMAN 
Mr. W. ByorcK 


Employers’ group: 
Mr. H. E. EDGLEy, substitute for Mr. W. GemmiLt (New Zealand) 
= D. S. EruLKar (Indian) 
Sir John Forsges WATSON (United Kingdom) 
Mr. J. Lecocg (Belgian) 
Mr. H. C. Ogrstep (Danish) 
Mr. P. WaLine (French) 
Mr. F. YLLANES Ramos (Mexican) 
Mr. J. D. ZELLERBACH (United States) 


Workers’ group: 
Mr. G. ANDERSSON (Swedish) 
Mr. P. C. Finer (Belgian 
Sir Joseph HALLSwortH (United Kingdom) 
Mr. L. Jounaux (French) 
Mr. V. LomBarpo TOLEDANO (Mexican) 
Mr. A. E. Monx Ghecaes 


Mr. K. Norpant (Nor 
Mr. R. J. Watr (United ed Sta = 
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The following deputy members were present: 


Government group: 
Mr. H. H. Kocu (Danish) 


Employers’ group: 
Mr. B. KuGELBERG, substitute for Mr. SopERBACK (Swedish) 
Mr. C. KuNTSCHEN (Swiss) 
Mr. i: B. Pons (Uruguayan) 
Mr. 


. VangK (Czechoslovak) 


Workers’ group: 
Mr. D. B. IpaANEz AcutLa (Chilean) 
Mr. W. J. Dg Vriss (South African) 


The following representatives of international organisations also attended the 
Session by invitation: 


Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees: Miss Martha Bree, Resident 
Representative at Washington. 

Provisional International Civil Aviation Organisation: Dr. A. Ropsr, Secre- 
tary-General; Mr. E. R. MARLIN, Liaison Officer. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration: Dr. Poeliu Dat, 
Acting Chief of the Secretariat of U.N.R.R.A. 


Opening of the Session. 

The CHAIRMAN paid tribute to the memory of Tom Moore, a great Canadian 
trade union leader, workers’ representative of Canada on the Governing Body 
from 1922 until the date when he resigned his functions in the trade union move- 
ment, and delegate to International Labour Conferences during the same period. 
He was particularly desirous of welcoming Mr. David Morse, representative of 
the United States Government, and Mr. Bustos Lagos, representative of the 
Chilean Government, who were attending a meeting of the Governing Body for 


the first time. 


Appointment of the Director of the International Labour Office. 


The Governing Body, by unanimous decision, appointed Mr. Edward Phelan 
as Director of the International Labour Office, it being agreed that the appoint- 
ment should have retroactive effect from the date on which Mr. Phelan was 
made Acting Director on the resignation of Mr. Winant. 

The Director then made the declaration of loyalty, and Mr. Justin Goparrt, 
on behalf of the Government group, Mr. OgrstEp, on behalf of the Employers’ 
group, Sir Joseph HALLSworTH and Mr. Jounavux on behalf of the Workers’ group 
expressed their sincere congratulations to the Director and stressed the great 
services which Mr. Phelan had rendered to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion since its foundation, and the unceasing devotion which he had always shown 
to it. The Chairman read a letter from Sir John Forbes Watson, who was pre- 
vented by illness from attending the sitting, in which he supported the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Phelan and added his personal congratulations to those of the whole 
Governing Body. 

The Drrector expressed ,his deepest gratitude tothe Governing Body for the 
honour which it had bestowed upon him and said that it would be his endeavour 
to secure the widest possible application of the provisions contained in the De- 


claration of Philadelphia. 


Report of the Negotiating Delegation. 

The Governing Body took note of the Draft Agreement concluded in New 
York on 29 May 1946, between the I.L.O. Negotiating Delegation and the 
Delegation of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. As this 
report was to be laid before the Conference, it was not considered more fully. 
Mr. Justin Gopart and Mr. Troc.et wished to pay particular tribute to the 
Chairman, Mr. Myrddin-Evans, for the authority and skill with which he had 


conducted these negotiations. 
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Effect to be given to the Resolutions adopted by the International Labour Conference 
at its 28th Session (Maritime Session, Seattle, June 1946). 


Resolution concerning incomplete delegations. The Governing Body instructed 
the Office to study the question of incomplete delegations and to lay before it 
at an early session suggestions as to any further measures which might be taken 
to secure the sending of full delegations to the Conference. 

Resolution concerning continuous employment for seafarers. The Governing 
Body authorised the Office to communicate the text of this resolution to the 
Governments of States Members; in the light of any information which might 
be rece;:ved from Government in accordance with the resolution, the Office 
would continue to study the questions and would suggest further action when it 
considered it appropriate. 

Resolution concerning seafarers’ organisations. The Governing Body authorised 
the Office to communicate the text of the resolution to the Governments of 
States Members and to draw their attention to,a statement contained in the 
Report of the Resolutions Committee to the Conference defining the intention 
of the last paragraph of the resolution. 

Resolution concerning the composition of the Joint Maritime Commission. The 
Governing Body decided to increase the number of members of each group on 
the Joint Maritime Commission from nine to twelve, and took note that at the 
elections held during the 28th Session of the Conference the Shipowners’ group 
and the Seafarers’ group had each made additional appointments with a view to 
completing the membership of the Commission. 

he Governing Body decided to postpone until a later session consideration 
of the question of the reconstitution of the Joint Maritime Commission on a 
tripartite basis. 

The Governing Body also decided to postpone until a later session considera- 
tion of possible amendments to the Standing Orders of the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Resolution concerning the future of the maritime department of the International 
Labour Office. The Governing Body instructed the Office to consult the Govern- 
ments and the representatives of the fishing industry, and any organisations con- 
cerned, with a view to the preparation of a report on the possibility of adopting 
international regulations on conditions of employment in that industry. 

Resolution concerning seamen's welfare in ports. The Governing Body in- 
structed the Office to communicate the text of this resolution to the Govern- 
ments of States Members and to request them to report on the action taken or 
contemplated on the Recommendation concerning seamen’s welfare in ports, 
adopted in 1936. In the light of the replies received, the Office should prepare a 
report to the Governing Body on the action taken by Governments and make 
suggestions for such further action as might be thought desirable and possible. 

Resolution conveying the thanks of the Conference to the authorities and people 
of the North West. The Governing Body associated itself with the sentiments 
expressed in this resolution, which convey the gratitude of those taking part 
in the Conference for the hospitality extended to them at Seattle on the occasion 
of the 28th Session. 

The Governing Body also authorised the Office to communicate to the Govern- 
ments of States Members the texts of the three following resolutions: Resolution 
concerning the safety of life at sea; Resolution concerning the ratification of Conven- 
tions; Resolution concerning seafarers’ compensation claims arising out of the war. 


Questions relating to Industrial Committees. 


Meetings of the Iron and Steel Committee and the Metal Trades Committee. 
The Governing Body tcok note of the results of the meetings of the Iron and 
Steel Committee and of the Metal Trades Committee which took place in Cleve- 
land and Toledo in April and May 1946.! 

The Governing Body authorised the Office to draw the attention of Govern- 
ments to the resolutions adopted by the Iron and Steel Committee concerning 
freedom of association, collective bargaining and full employment, and also to 
the resolutions adopted by the Metal Trades Committee concerning education 
in industrial safety and health, Government expenditure on capital goods, con- 
sumers’ goods and services, unemployment insurance and social security, and to 
Part I of the resolution concerning industrial relations. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, pp. 364-379. 
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The Governing Body authorised the Office to communicate te the Economic 
and Social Council, as well as to Governments, the resolutions adopted by the 
Iron and Steel Committee concerning the shortage cf fuel and concerning .under- 
developed countries, and also the resolutions adopted by the Metal Trades 
Committee concerning shortages of steel, new equipment and coal in Eurcpe and 
the needs of industrially underdeveloped regions. 

The Governing Body postponed consideration of the resolutions concerning 
the international standardisation of statistics of accidentsand occupational diseases 
and the international standardisation of warning signs to a later session, until 
such time as the agenda for the second session of the Metal Trades Committee 
should be under consideration. 

Programme of Meetings. The following arrangements were made for forth- 
coming meetings of Industrial Committees: 


(a) Petroleum Committee: the Governing Body authorised the Director to 
convene the meeting of the Petroleum Committee at a date to be settled in con- 
sultation with the Chairman of the Governing Body. 

(b) Coal Mines Commitiee and Inland Transport Committee: the Governing 
Body authorised the Director to convene the second sessions of the Coal Mines 
Committee and the Inland Transport Committee in Geneva, at dates to be 
settled in consultation with the Chairman of the Governing Body. 

The Governing Body gave final approval to the agenda of the second meetings 
of these Committees.! 

The Governing Body appointed Mr. Troclet as chairman of the second session 
of the Coal Mines Committee and’ Mr. Hauck as chairman of the second session 
of the Inland Transport Committee. Mr. Troclet and Mr. Hauck had already 
acted as chairmen of these two Committees at their first meeting, held in London 
in December 1945. 

(c) Iron and Steel Committee and Mv .. Trades Committee: the Governing 
Body decided that the second sessions of the Iron and Steel Committee and the 
Metal Trades Committee should be held in August 1947, at dates to be settled 
by the Director in consultation with the Chairman of the Governing Body and 
the Swedish Government. 

The Governing Body approved the agendas for the second sessions of these 
‘Committees.* 

(d) Textiles Committee and Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee: the Governing Body took note that under the authority already 
granted to him, the Director had decided, in consultation with the Chairman of 
the Governing Body and the Belgian Government, to convene these two com- 
mittees, which were to meet in Brussels in the autumn, on the following dates: 
Textiles Committee: 14-22 November; Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee: 25 November-3 December. 

The Governing Body decided to add the Argentine Republic to the list of 
countries invited to be represented on the Textiles Committee. 

Proposed new Committee for the Chemical Industries. The Governing Body 
decided in principle to set up a Committee for the Chemical Industries. 

Representation of women's interests at industrial committee meetings. The 
Governing Body decided that effect should be given to a suggestion — by the 
peace: mean Committee on Women’s Work that women’s interests should be 
properly represented, as far as possible, at meetings of Industrial Committees 
-at which questions concerning women were under consideration.® 


Relations with other International Organisations. 


The Governing Body decided to add the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development to the list of inter- 
national organisations invited to be represented at meetings of the International 
Labour Organisation. 

The Governing Body noted with satisfaction the provisions contained in the 
Constitution of the World Health Organisation concerning co-operation with 
other specialised agencies. 

It decided to add the Interim Commission of the World Health Organisation 
-and the permanent organisation, when established, to the list of international 





1 bf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 197. 
3 See above, p. 331. 
Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos, 3-4 Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 201. 
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qeonniations to be invited to I.L.O. meetings in accordance with the Philadelphia 
Resolution. 

The Governing Body authorised the Office to communicate to U.N.R.R.A., 
for the information of the proposed Standing Committee which would deal with 
the problem of the rehabilitation of children and adolescents in the countries 
which had been victims of aggression, the text of the resolution concerning the 
protection of children and young workers and of the resolution concerning the 
youth of liberated countries adopted by the Conference at its 27th Session. 


Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions. 

The Governing Body took note of the Report of the Committee of Experts 
on the Application of Conventions which had been laid before it. The Com- 
mittee had met in Montreal from 8 to 12 July 1946. As the Report wasalso being 
referred to the International Labour Conference in the customary manner, it 
was not further considered by the Governing Body. 


Record of the Meeting of the Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention. 


The Governing Body took note of the record of the Twelfth Session of the 
Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention which had been held in San 
Francisco from 8-27 July 1946, at the invitation of the Governor of California, 
in order to continue its consideration of the Draft Model Safety Code for factories. 


Record of the Meeting of the Correspondence Committee on Women's Work. 


At its 97th Session (Paris, November 1945) the Governing Body had author- 
ised the Office to convene a meeting of experts chosen from among the members 
of the Correspondence Committee on Women’s Work. That meeting, the agenda 
of which had included the question of | employment of women in the post-war 
period and of the economic position of women workers in order to propose measures 
which would ensure to them equal conditions, had been held in Montreal from 
8-13 July 1946.! 

The pyr ctesonan Body instructed the Office to make known through its publica- 
tions the proposals made by the Committee of Experts concerning the training 
and retraining of women, the interpretation of suitable employment, the fixing 
of remuneration according to job content, irrespective of sex, and certain measures 
to raise the level of traditional feminine occupations or types of work. 

The Governing Body instructed the Office to make special studies, as a basis 
for possible future action, of the following problems: legislation and institutions 

roviding for social home-aid service; new international aspects of industrial 
“pond a with a view to discovering adequate methods of regulating this type 
of work. 

The Governing Body took note of the recommendation that the question of 
the status of domestic workers should be placed on the agenda of an early session 
of the Conference, in order to determine by a Recommendation minimum stan- 
dards for the protection of domestic workers. ort Ree] 

It authorised the Office to communicate the Report of the experts on women's 
work to the Employment Committee, drawing special attention to the suggestions 
relating to the post-war employment of women. 


Report of the Director. 


Committee on Social Policy in Dependent Territories. At its 94th Session 
(London, January 1945) the Governing Body had decided to set up a Committee 
on Social Policy in Dependent Territories? The Governing Body decided that 
the first meeting of this Committee should be convened about March 1947 at 
a place in Europe to be decided upon later. 

It decided that the agenda for this meeting should be as follows: 


34 Preliminary consideration of the question of migratory labour; 
6) Consideration of technical matters arising out of the decisions of the 
International Labour Conference concerning social policy in non-self-governing 
territories; 

(c) Consideration of the future programme of work of the Office in this field; 





1 Ibid. 
2 Idem, Vol, LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p 487. 
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(d) Consideration of the form in which reports to the Office required under 
the a on Social Policy in Dependent Territories should be sub- 
mitted. 


Preparatory Asiatic Regional Conference at New Delhi. The Governing Body 
decided that the Preparatory Asiatic Regional Conference should be held in New 
Delhi at the end of October 1947, and approved the sending of a group of officials 
of the Office on mission to India and the other countries concerned, in order to 
complete the preparatory documentation. 


Report of the Allocations Committee. 


This Committee had been authorised to approach the delegations of the 
Governments of those countries whose contributions had been reduced in 1940, 
by reason of the war, in order to determine what increase these Governments 
would be prepared to accept in the number of units for which they were to be 
assessed in the 1947 Budget. 

The Governing Body approved the two Reports of the Committee on the 
results of these negotiations. 

The Governing Body further decided to consider at a later date the question 
of the scale of units of contribution for the 1948 Budget, having regard to any 
decisions which might be taken in the meantime by the United Nations. 


Report of the Staff Questions Committee. 


The Governing Body approved the Report of this Committee. In consequence, 
the Governing Body took certain decisions concerning conditions of employment 
and remuneration of the staff of the International Labour Office and, among 
other things, approved the principle that international officials in all intergovern- 
mental organisations should enjoy substantially equivalent conditions of employ- 
ment and should receive the same emoluments in terms of real value for the same 
or comparable work. The Governing Body decided to set up a small committee 
of experts, the terms of reference of which should be to review the conditions 
of employment of the staff of theI.L.O., and make recommendations to the Staff 
Questions Committee regarding such changes as might seem appropriate, in the 
light of the needs of the Organisation and in pursuance of the Draft Agreement 
dated 30 May 1946 between the International Labour Organisation and the 
United Nations. 


Report of the Finance Committee. 


The Governing Body approved the Report of its Finance Committee and 
consequently took various decisions relating, euengateer matters, to the financial 
— arising out of the adoption of the Report of the Staff Questions 

ommittee. 


Date and Place of the 100th Session. 


The Governing Body decided that its 100th Session should take place at 
anenel on the conclusion of the 29th Session of the International Labour 
nference. 


100TH SESSION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office held 
its 100th Session in the University of Montreal, Montreal, on 7 
and 8 October 1946. 


The Governing Body was composed as follows: 
Government group: 
United States of America: Mr. D. A. Morse 


Australia: Mr. W. A. WYNES 
Belgium: Mr. W. VAN REMOORTEL 
Brazil: Mr. G. AMADO 

Canada: Mr. P. RENAUD 

Chile: Mr. M. Bustos Lacos 
China: Mr. Lt Ping-heng 
Egypt: Mr. R. A. S. Raptr 
France: Mr. Justin GoDART 
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United Kingdom: Mr. G. Myrppin-Evans 
India: Mr. S. LAL 
Mexico: Mr. L. I. Ropricuez 
Netherlands: Miss G. J. STEMBERG 
Peru: Mr. L. ALVARADO 
Poland: Mr. M. ALTMAN 
Sweden: Mr. W. ByorcKk 
Employers’ group: 


Mr. L. E. Corniz (Belgian) 

Mr. H. E. EpGisry (New Zealand), substitute for Mr. GEMMILL 
Mr. D. S. EruLKar (Indian) 

Sir John Forses Watson (United Kingdom) 

Mr. H. C. Ogrstepd (Danish) 

Mr. P. WALINE (French) 

Mr. F. YLLANES Ramos (Mexican) 

Mr. J. D. ZELLERBACH (United States) 


Workers’ group: 
Mr. W. J. De Vriss (South African) 
Mr. P. C. Finet (Belgian 
Sir Jongh HALLswortH (United Kingdom) 
Mr. D. B. IBANEz AGuILa (Chilean) 
Mr. L. Jounaux (French) 
Mr. A. E. Monx (Australian) 
Mr. R. J. Watt (United States) 


The following deputy members or their substitutes were present: 


Government group: 
Mr. H. H. Koca (Danish) 


Employers’ group: 
Mr. B. KuGELBERG, substitute for Mr. SODERBACK (Swedish) 
Mr. C. KuUNTSCHEN (Swiss) 

Mr. }: Lscocg (Belgian) 

Mr. J. B. Pons (Uruguayan) 


The following representatives of international organisations also attended 
the Session by invitation: 


Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees: Miss Martha Brgaie, Re- 
sident Representative at Washington. 

United Nations: Mr. M. Perez-GuErRRERO, Director of the Division of 
Co-ordination and Liaison, Economic and Social Affairs Department. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation: Mr. 
Valére DARCHAMBEAU, Resident Observer at United Nations Headquarters. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration: Dr. Poeliu Dat, 
Acting Chief of the Secretariat of U.N.R.R.A. 


Opening of the Session. 

The CHAIRMAN welcomed Mr. Cornil, Managing Director, Belgian Federation 
of Industries, who had been appointed to occupy the seat left vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. Gustave L. Gérard, with Mr. Jules Lecocq, secretary to the 
Employers’ group, as his substitute. 

Sie Joseph Hallsworth announced that Mr. Gunnar Andersson was seriously 
ill and would be unable to attend the session of the Governing Body. 


Election of Officers. 


By 21 votes to 10 the Governing Body decided that for the purpose of electing 
the Chairman of the Governing Body at the 100th Session, paragraph 3' of Article 
1 of the Standing Orders of the Governing Body should not apply. 





1 This paragraph runs as follows: ““The Chairman shall not become re-eligible until three yea rs 
after he ceases to hold office.” . 
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The Governing Body elected Mr. Myrddin-Evans as Chairman for one year. 
It renewed the appointments of Mr. Zellerbach, as Employers’ Vice-Chairman, 
and Mr. Jouhaux, as Workers’ Vice-Chairman. 


Representation of the International Labour Organisation at the Assembly of the 
United Nations. 


The Governing Body instructed its officers to represent the International 
Labour Organisation at the forthcoming Assembly of the United Nations if the 
Organisation received an invitation to be represented. 


Appointment of Representatives of the Governing Body on Certain Committees. 
The Governing Body made the following appointments: 


Committee on Social Policy in Dependent Territories: Government group: 
Netherlands (substitute: United States of America); employers’ group: Mr. 
Gemmill; workers’ group: Mr. Finet. 
tae Maritime Commission: employers’ group: Mr. Erulkar (substitute, Mr. 

cq). 


Relations with other International Organisations. 


International Conference on Trade and Employment. The Governing Body 
took note that the International Labour Organisation would be represented by 
an observer appointed by the Office at the meeting of the Preparatory Committee 
for the International Conference on Trade and Employment, which was to open 
in London on 15 October 1946. 


"* Interim Commission of the World Health Organisation. The Governing Body 
approved in principle the proposal of the Interim Commission of the World 

ealth Organisation to set up a Joint Commission on Industrial Hygiene and a 
Joint Commission on Provision for Medical Care and Health Services. It author- 
ised the Director to submit to the Officers of the Governing Body for approval 
the names of six persons who should represent the International Labour Organisa- 
tion on each of these commissions. 


Record of the Permanent Migration Committee. 


The Governing Body took note of the report of the Permanent Migration 
Committee which had held its first session in Montreal in August 1946. 

The Governing Body authorised the communication of this report to all 
Members of the Organisation and to the various international organisations 
concerned. 

The Governing Body authorised the Office to consult the States Members of 
the Organisation on: (a) the desirability of revising the Migration for Employ- 
ment Convention, 1939, the Migration for Employment Recommendation, 1939, 
and the Migration for Employment (Co-operation between States) Recommenda- 
tion, 1939; (b) the points to which they considered the revision should apply. 

The International Labour Office was authorised to continue and expand its 
studies and its assistance to Governments in respect of the recruitment of persons 
for temporary migration for employment and, in particular, to study the question 
of guaranteeing a reasonable amount of paid employment to such persons in the 
immigration country. 

The Governing Body authorised the Office, before the next session of the 
Permanent Migration Committee, to consult Governments on the points which 
might be inserted in a model agreement for the use of Governments in negotiating 
conventions and agreements relating to migration; the consultation should bear, 
in particular, on machinery for the execution of the agreement, such as, for 
example, bilateral technical committees. 

The Governing Body instructed the Office to draw the special attention of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development to the recommenda- 
tions made by the Permanent Migration Committee concerning the desirability 
of taking into account the extent to which projects of economic development may 
contribute towards the solution of migration problems, and the inclusion of 
migration costs, in appropriate cases, within the scope of loans for economic 
development. 

The Office was also authorised to consider the steps to be taken toensure the 
development of its migration work to meet post-war needs, and to submit a 
report on the matter to the Governing Body at a later session. 
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The Governing Body deferred to a later session consideration of the effect 
to be given to the resolution of the Permanent Migration Committee concernin; 
racial discrimination in matters of migration and also deferred consideration o: 
the desirability of placing on the agenda of an early session of the International 
Labour Conference the question of the technical selection of migrants and pro- 
vision for their training. 

It was agreed that the Office should study the question of centralising in- 
formation for training purposes and of placing such information at the dis ] 
of emigration countries and immigration countries, and that the results of this 
study should be placed before the Governing Body at a later session. 


Proposed Conference of Labour Statisticians. 


The Governing Body authorised the Office to convene the Sixth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians in Montreal on Monday, 4 August 1947, with 
the following agenda: 


(1) Employment and Payroll Statistics; methods of obtaining an overall 
picture of the volume of manpower and employment, as well as its fluctua- 
tions, in the economy as a whole and in the major branches of economic 
activity; the methods and uses of payroll statistics which are obtained in con- 
junction with employment data; 

(2) Unemployment Statistics; methods of obtaining statistics of the 
numbers and proportions of workers unemployed, and the fluctuations in 
these, in the economy as a whole and in the different economic sectors. 

(3) Cost of Living Statistics; wartime and post-war developments in 
methods and techniques. 

(4) Amendments to the Resolutions on Statistics of Industrial Accidents 
adopted by the First International Conference of Labour Statisticians in 
October 1923; proposed restatement of methods of measuring industrial 
accident rates. 


All the States Members of the Organisation would be invited to be represented 
at the Conference. 

The Governing Body decided that the intergovernmental agencies concerned 
with the international standardisation of statistics should be invited to be re- 

resented at the Conference, including, in particular, the United Nations, the 
ood and Agriculture Organisation, the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International Monetary Fund. 

It was agreed that the Director should be authorised to convene a small meet- 
ing of statistical experts with a view to assisting in the preparation of the Sixth 
International Conference of Labour Statisticans and, in particular, defining the 
scope of the items on the agenda. 


Constitution of a Committee on Indigenous Labour. 


The Governing Body approved the age wn oe of setting up a Committee on 
Indigenous Labour, in accordance with a resolution adopted by the Third Con- 
ference of American States Members of the International Labour Organisation 
(Mexico, April 1946).! It was agreed that the Office should submit more detailed 
proposals concerning the composition of the Committee at a later session. 


Proposed Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle East. 


The Governing Body authorised the Director to ask the countries concerned 
whether they would be prepared to participate in the work of a technical regional 
meeting of Government officials from countries of the Near and Middle East for 
the — ange of information and experience on the various items of the proposed 
agenda. 

The countries concerned would be Egypt, Iran, Iraq and Turkey, which are 
Members of the Organisation, and also Lebanon and Syria. 

It was agreed that the agenda might include the following items: 


(1) Conditions of life and work of the agricultural worker (on the under- 
standing that the term ‘“‘agricultural worker’’, includes all wage-earning, self- 
employed and semi-independent persons engaged in agriculture); 

(2) Protection of industrial and commercial workers; methods and ma- 
chinery; 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, p. 334, and Vol. LIV, 
Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 69. 
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(3) The Director-General’s Report, to include, in particular, chapters on 
industrialisation and development of national resources, vocational training, 
industrial relations, relations with the International Labour Organisation, 
and application of the decisions of the International Labour Conference. 


The meeting might be held in late November or early December 1947. 
The Governing Body took note that the Egyptian Government desired to 
invite the meeting to be held in Cairo. 
On the basis of the replies from Governments, the Governing Body would 
+ ae a definite decision concerning the convocation of the meeting at its 101st 
ssion. 


Industrial Committees. 


Appointment of the Chairman of the Building, Civil Engineering and Public 

Works Committee. The Governing Body approved the appointment of the re- 

resentative of the Netherlands Government as Chairman of the Committee on 
uilding, Civil Engineering and Public Works. 


Representatives of the Governing Body at Meetings of Industrial Committees. 
The Governing Body appointed Mr. Radi as representative of the Government 
group at the forthcoming meeting of the Textiles Committee. 

In accordance with nominations submitted by the groups, the Governing 
Body approved the appointment of the following as its representatives on the 
various industrial committees: 


Coal Mines Committee (Second Session): Government group: Belgium; 
employers’ group: Mr. Kuntschen (substitute, Mr. Lecocq); workers’ group: 
Mr. Jouhaux (substitute, Mr. Andersson). 

Inland Transport Committee (Second Session): Government group: France; 
employers’ group: Mr. Erulkar (substitute, Mr. Lecocq); workers’ group: 
Mr. Finet (substitute, Mr. Nordahl). 

Textiles Committee: Government group: Egypt (in place of the United 
Kingdom); employers’ group: Mr. Cornil Gin place of Mr. Gérard), substitute, 


Sir John Forbes Watson (in place of Mr. Lecocq); workers’ group: Sir Joseph 


Hallsworth, (substitute, Mr. Finet). 

Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee: Government 
group Netherlands; employers’ group: Mr. Cornil i; lace of Mr. Gérard) 
substitute, Sir John Forbes Watson (in place of Mr. Lecocq); workers’ 
group: Mr. Watt (substitute, Mr. Bengough). 


The Governing Body also approved the appointment of Mr. Ibafiez as sub- 
stitute representative of the workers’ group on the Petroleum Committee. 


Advisory Committee on Juvenile Work. 


The Governing Body appointed its representatives on this Committee as 
follows: Government group: Mr. Alvarado; employers’ group: Mr. Cornil (sub- 
stitute, Mr. Pons); workers’ group: Mr. De Vries. 


Staff Pensions Fund. 


Appointment by the on Body of an Investments Committee. The Govern- 
ing Body decided to ask the three present members of the Investments Com- 
mittee to remain in office until 31 December 1947. These members are: Count 
de Chalendar (France); Col. Terence Maxwell (United Kingdom); and Mr. 
Ligthart (Netherlands). 


Election by the Conference of Members of the Administrative Board of the 
Staff Pensions Fund. In addition to the names of the regular members of the 
Administration Board of the Staff Pensions Fund, approved by the Governing 
Body at its 98th Session, the Governing Body decided to propose to the Con- 
ference the election for a period of one year of Miss Stemberg (Netherlands), 
as first substitute member, and Professor Kirkaldy (United Kingdom), as 
second substitute member. 


Appointment of an Auditor. 


The Governing Body appointed Mr. Brunskog (Swedish), as Auditor for 
the accounts of the International Labour Organisation for a period of 15 months 
from 1 January 1947. 
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Date and Place of the 101st Session. 


The Governing Body decided that the 101st Session should be held about 
the middle of January 1947 in Geneva.! 


Tue UnriTreED KINGDOM AND THE RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING 
SocraL Poiticy 1In DEPENDENT TERRITORIES (1944) 


On 6 September 1946 a report was sent to the International 
Labour Office by the Minister of Labour and National Service in 
the United Kingdom, giving an account of the action taken to 
make effective the minimum standards set forth in Recommenda- 
tion No. 70 concerning Minimum Standards of Social Policy in 
Dependent Territories, which was adopted at the 26th Session of 
the International Labour Conference at Philadelphia in May 1944. 

This report was sent to the Office under paragraph 3 of the 
Philadelphia Recommendation, which provides that a Government 
approving the Recommendation should report to the International 
Labour Office, as requested by the Governing Body, concerning 
the action taken to give effect to the Recommendation. 

The accompanying letter explains that it is an interim report 
and does not contain information relating to Malaya, Hong Kong, 
Somaliland, the Falkland Islands, Malta, Trinidad or Jamaica. 
Particulars showing where the local standards fall short of the 
minimum standards laid down in the Recommendation and of 
action taken to implement the Recommendation in the case of 
these territories is to be communicated in a subsequent Report. 
Copies of colonial Acts and Regulations which relate to the report 
have also been sent to the Office. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
REPORTS FOR THE 30TH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The Office has recently published two Reports, Non-Metropolitan 
Territories: Proposed Conventions, and Employment Service Organi- 
sation, for the 30th Session of the International Labour Conference, 
which is to be held in Geneva in June 1947. The two Reports deal 
with the subjects of the third and fifth items on the agenda of the 
Conference. For further particulars, see the ‘‘Bibliography”’ section.? 


PusBLic INVESTMENT AND FuLL EMPLOYMENT 


This study, which was originally prepared as a basis for dis- 
cussion by the International Development Works Committee which 
met at the end of January 1946, has now been published. See the 
article above, pp. 309-320, “‘Develepment Works and Full Employ- 
ment’’, by D. Christie Tait. 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for July- 
September 1946 has been published. 





1 This decision was modified later by agreement with the Officers of the Governing Body and 
after consulting the members of the Governing Body who were in Montreal. It was that 
the 10 1st Session should open in Geneva on 5. March 1947 and should be preceded and followed 
by meetings various committees. 

2 See zs. p. 415. 
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This instalment contains reprints and translations of legislative measures in 
Belgium, the Dominican Republic, France, Guatemala, New Zealand, Salvador, 
and the Union of South Africa. 

Special reference me f be made to the ve Orders ea my | sickness and 
invalidity insurance and social security, the Dominican Republic Act respecting 
hours of work, the French Ordinance and Decree respecting works committees 
and Orders respecting reinstatement and readaptation, and the Salvador Act 
respecting collective labour disputes. 
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Tue New FrRENcH CONSTITUTION 


The new Constitution of France was promulgated 27 October 
1946, after having been approved by a referendum.! The Preamble 
to the Constitution proclaims principles concerning the rights of 
workers, and the Constitution includes provisions concerning the 
Economic Council. These provisions are supplemented by an 
Act promulgated on the same date. 


PREAMBLE 


The spirit in which the National Charter was drawn up is 
expressed in the Preamble. 


The text of the Preamble is as follows: 


On the morrow of the victory of the free peoples over the régimes which 
sought to enslave and degrade the individual, the French nation declares 
once more that every human being, irrespective of race, religion or creed, 
pie inalienable and sacred rights. It solemnly reaffirms not only the 

uman and civil rights and liberties which inspired the Declaration of Rights 
: et but also the fundamental principles recognised by the laws of the 
epublic. 

It proclaims also the following political, economic and social principles, as 
particularly necessary in our time: 


The law guarantees to women, in every sphere, rights equal to those of 
men. 

Anyone who is persecuted because of his activities on behalf of freedom 
has right of sanctuary in the territories of the Republic. 

It is every man’s duty to work, and every man has the right to obtain 
employment. No one’s rights, as regards work or employment, may be im- 
paired because of his origin, his opinions or his beliefs. 

Every man may defend his rights and interests by collective action and 
may join the union of his own choosing. 

‘ me to strike is exercised within the limits of the regulations fixed 
y the law. 

Every worker takes part, through his representatives, in the collective 
fixing of conditions of work as well as in the management of undertakings. 

All property and all undertakings which are operated, now or in future, 
as a national public service or as a virtual monopoly, shall be publicly owned. 

The nation guarantees to the individual and the family conditions of life 
necessary to proper development. 

The nation guarantees to all, in particular to children, mothers and aged 
workers, protection of health, freedom from want, rest and leisure. Every 
human being who, because of his age or physical or mental condition or 
because of the economic situation, is unable to work has the right to obtain 
from the community suitable means of existence. 


1 Journal officiel, 28 Oct. 1946, p. 9166. 
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The nation affirms the solidarity and equality of all Frenchmen as regards 
responsibilities resulting from national disasters. 

The nation guarantees to both children and adults equal access to educa- 
tion, vocation training and culture. The organisation of free secular public 
education at all levels is a duty of the State. 

The French Republic, in accordance with its traditions, complies with the 
regulations of international public law. It will not undertake any war with 
a view to conquest or use its power against the liberty of any peop e. 

On the basis of reciprocity, France consents to the limitation of sovereignty 
mecessary for the organisation and defence of peace. 

France has formed with overseas countries a Union founded on equality 
of rights and duties, irrespective of race or religion. 

e French Union is com of nations and paeee which pool er co- 
ordinate their resources and efforts in order to develop their respective civilisa- 
tions, to improve their living conditions and to ensure their safety. 

In accordance with her traditional policy, France desires to lead the 
peoples whose guidance she has assumed to responsible government and to 
the democratic administration of their own affairs; rejecting any system of 
colonisation founded on arbitrary rule, France guarantees to all equal access 
to public ts and the individual or collective exercise of the rights and 
liberties affirmed or reaffirmed above. 


Tue Economic CounciL 


The Economic Council is the advisory body of Parliament and 
of the Government. Its importance in the system of political in- 
stitutions is recognised by the inclusion in the Constitution itself, 
of an article concerning its duties. An Act! of the same date further 
defined the functions and the composition of the Council. 


In Article 25 of the Constitution the duties of the Council are defined as 
follows: 


(a) The Council will study, in an advisory capacity, proposed laws and bills 
within its competence which the National Assembly shail submit to it befere they 
are discussed. It should be noted that Parliament is composed of the National 
Assembly and the Council of the Republic, but the people exercise national 
sovereignty on all questions which are not of a constitutional nature, solely 
through their representatives to the National Assembly who have been elected 
by universal, equal and direct suffrage and by secret ballot (Article 3 of the 
onstitution). 

(6) The Economic Council may also be consulted by the Council of Ministers. 
It must be consulted on the setting up of a national economic plan for full em- 
ployment and the rational utilisation of material resources. 


When presenting to the Constituent Assembly the Bill providing for the 
Council, the reporter of the Constitution Committee pointed out that the in- 
clusion of this new institution in the Constitution was a proof of the importance 
attached to it, and that the growing complexity of economic problems, the urgent 
necessity for their solution and the technical knowledge required made it the 
duty of the Government and of Parliament to obtain the expert advice which 
is indispensable for the proper utilisation of all the material resources of the 
country. The Economic Council will be attached to the National Assembly in 
order to furnish information and guidance, and thus the Government will profit 
by the advice of men engaged chiefly in production who will contribute not only 

e results of their personal experience but also their efforts to co-ordinate the 
economic strength of the country. 

The competence, the structure and the operation of the Economic Council 
are determined by the Act. At the same time, former Acts and Decrees were 
abrogated.? 





1 Act of 27 Oct. 1946; concerning the composition and functioning of the Economic Council. 
2 On the situation existing before the enactment of the Constitution, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 76. 
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Competence. 


The Council is empowered to study bills and draft legislation relating to 
economic and social affairs, with the exception of the budget and international 
conventions relating to economics and finance which have been submitted to the 
National Assembly for approval. 

Bills concerning the national economy may be placed before it for an ex- 
pression of opinion. The Council must be consulted when regulations are drawn 
up for the purpose of putting into force Acts which have been submitted to it 
for an expression of opinion. It is empowered to deal with economic, social 
and financial questions, to set up enquiries concerning such matters and to 
give opinions and suggestions. 

The Council may be consulted on all questions concerning economic and social 
disputes; in certain cases, it may be called upon to arbitrate, provided the parties 
to the dispute request it and the Ministers concerned agree. 

When a bill or draft legislation within the comptence of the Council is under 
consideration, the opinion of the Council will be brought before the National 
Assembly by the Council reporter, who will also state the opinions of the majority 
and the minority if the expression is not unanimous. The Council reporter may 
also, at the request of the competent committee or of the Minister concerned, 
be present at the deliberations of the Assembly in order to place before it, if 
the need arises, the opinion of the Council. 


Membership. 
The Economic Council comprises: 


(a) 45 representatives appointed by the most representative organisations 
of workers, employees, officials, technicians, engineers, etc.; 

(b) 20 representatives of industrial undertakings divided as follows: 6 re- 
presentatives of nationalised undertakings; 14 representatives of private under- 
takings, of whom a definite and proportionate number will be assigned to large 
undertakings and to medium-sized and small undertakings; 

10 representatives of commercial undertakings of whom a definite and pro- 
portionate number will be allotted to small undertakings; 

10 craftsmen’s representatives. 

All the above delegates will be appointed, for each category, partly by the 
most representative occupational organisations, partly by regional groups, 
chambers of commerce and chambers of trades. 

(c) 35 representatives appointed by the most representative agricultural 
organisaticns; 

d) 9 representatives of co-operatives (2 for producers, 2 for consumers, 5 
for agricultural co-operatives) ; 

(e) 15 representatives of overseas territories; 

10 representatives of intellectual workers, especially in the fields of eco- 
nomics and science; 

{8 8 representatives of family associations; 

h) during the reconstruction period, 2 delegates of the most representative 
federations of associations of war victims. 


Government regulations will define the rules to be observed in appointing the 
members of the first Economic Council; these rules will later be fixed by law. 

In commenting on this system, the reporter pointed out that it had been 
found advisable “to abandon the old idea of a Chamber comprising representa- 
tives of the total number of occupations and to substitute the idea of a Council 
recruited among the various occupations, less comprehensive but more synthetic, 
and composed of 150 members instead of 300”.! 


Internal Organisation. 


According to Article 7 of the Act, the Council appoints among its members 
committees for dealing with special economic questions and committees for 
dealing with general economic questions. It may also appoint a permanent com- 
mittee. At a later date, Acts will be promulgated to fix the conditions under 
which these committees will co-ordinate the activities of similar bodies which 
have already been formed or, in certain cases, will replace them.* 

1 On the former National Economic Council, cf. Methods of Collaboration betw the Public 
Authorities, Workers’ Organisations and Employers’ Organisations (1.L.0., Geneva, 1940), p. 303. 

2 On the Joint Advisory Committees which have already been formed, cf. International Eabour 
Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 78. 
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The bearing of these appointments was explained by the segerter, Many 
advisory committees, composed of qualified representatives of occupational 
organisations, already existed, attached to the Ministry of Industrial Production 
and the Ministry of National Economy. It is intended to complete and co- 
ordinate existing advisory organisations by appointing committees for each 
economic ministerial department. This means that the Council committees may 
add to their number, according to their needs and without legal compulsion, re- 
presentatives of the competent inter-ministerial bodies. Such action would avoid, 
stated the reporter, “both overlapping in consultation on economic questions 
and also a certain inequality which may at present exist”. In a word, the activities 
of the Council will, according to the explanations given by the spokesman of the 
committee, apply in particular to inter-occupational matters and to general 
economic questions.! 


Operation of the Council. 


The Council sets up an office, determines how it will be composed and defines 
its duties. The executive will, in particular, be responsible for receiving applica- 
tions for advice and requests, for distributing and co-ordinating work among the 
various committees, for facilitating relations with the National Assembly and 

ublic authorities, and for undertaking the examination of urgent questions. 
- Council will make its own rulings in the light of the report made by the 
office. 

Ministers and Under-Secretaries of State and the commissioners appointed 
by them have access to the deliberations of the Economic Council. ey may 
demand a hearing if they so desire. 

Members of Parliament may attend the meetings of the Council. Chairmen 
and reporters of parliamentary committees may attend meetings of Council 
committees.? 
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New INpustTRIAL RELATIONS AcT IN IRELAND 
Laspour Court ESTABLISHED 


Under the Irish Industrial Relations Act, which came into 
force on 23 September 1946 a Labour Court has been established, 
to which have been transferred virtually all the powers in relation 
to regulation of wages and conciliation and arbitration in trade 
disputes formerly exercised by the Minister for Industry and Com- 
merce. The Act also provides for the first time a procedure for 
making collective agreements legally binding. 


The fundamental principle of the Act is the settlement of conditions of employ- 
ment, and of disputes relating thereto, by voluntary agreement. The right to 
strike or lockout is not curtailed in any way, except in so far as the parties may 
already have voluntarily agreed to endeavour to effect the settlement of a dispute 
by negotiation. The Act was framed in consultation with the — and 


workers’ organisations and enacted with the general consent of all parties in 
Parliament. 

The Act applies to the employment of persons over the age of 14 years, with 
the exception of employees of the State and local authorities, primary and secon- 
dary school teachers and agricultural workers. Minimum wages for agricultural 
workers are fixed by separate machinery under the Agricultural Wages Acts, 
1936 and 1945, but trade disputes in agriculture come under the jurisdiction of 
the new Court. 


1 Journal officiel (Débats de l’ Assemblée Nationale Constituante), 3 Oct. 1946, p. 4369. 
2 Journal officiel, 28 Oct. 1946, p. 9177. 
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Composition of the Court. 


The Labour Court is com of a whole-time Chairman, appointed by the 
Minister for eee and Commerce, and two employers’ members and two 
workers’ members, who are appointed on the nomination of the omgeeyess and 
workers’ organisations, and are required to be available at all times for the work 
of the Court. The Minister has appointed as the first Chairman of the Court Mr. 
9 J. rr ina who was a member of the International Labour Office until 

arch 1946. 


Functions. 


Collective agreements. A collective agreement may be registered by the Court 
on the application of any party thereto, subject to the conditions, inter alia, that 
there is substantial consent among the parties to registration and that the agree- 
ment makes provision for negotiation for the settlement of disputes before resort 
to a strike or lockout. When an agreement is registered, its terms become bind- 
ing on all the employers affected, whether parties to the agreement or not. On 
complaint to the Court by a trade union that an employer has failed to comply 
with a registered agreement, the Court may give directions to secure compliance, 
and failure to carry out such a direction entails a fine on summary conviction. 
An employer or employers’ trade union may also complain to the Court that a 
workers’ trade union is using its funds for the purposes of a strike in contra- 
vention of the agreement, and if the Court’s direction to desist is not obeyed 
the union officials concerned are similarly liable to a fine. In addition, in the 
event of a strike in contravention of an agreement, the Court may cancel the 
registration. The Court is empowered to interpret the terms of registered agree- 
—- on the application of any person concerned or on reference from a Court 
oO w. 


Joint industrial councils. The Act makes provision for the registration of 
joint industrial councils by the Court on condition that their rules provide for 


consideration of disputes by the Council before resort to a strike or lockout. 
Agreements reached by a Council may be registered and given legal force in the 
same way as other collective agreements. 


Joint labour committees. The Trade Boards Acts, 1909-1918, are repealed and 
re-enacted with some changes. The new Act gives the Court a wide discretion 
to set up “joint labour committees” for any ‘“‘class, type or group of workers” 
and their employers, thus enlarging the possible use of this machinery, and it 
also makes the Court responsible for confirming and thus giving legal effect to 
the wage rates proposed by Committees. Inspection and enforcement of the 
payment of the minimum wages thus fixed are, however, still the responsibility 
of the Minister for Industry and Commerce. 


Settlement of disputes. The Court may appoint Conciliation Officers, and has 
wide powers for the investigation of existing or apprehended disputes. It is em- 
powered, if necessary, to compel the attendance of witnesses to take evidence on 
oath and to require the production of documents. If all the parties to disputes 
agree, the Court may appoint an arbitrator or itself arbitrate in settlement of 
the dispute. In general, however, the Court’s powers are limited to making ‘a 
recommendation setting forth its opinion on the merits of the dispute and the 
terms on which, in the public interest and with a view to promoting industrial 
peace, it should be settled, due regard being had to the fairness of the said terms 
to the parties concerned and the prospects of the said terms being acceptable 
to them”. In the special case of a dispute in which no trade union of workers is 
concerned the Court may, if it thinks fit, make an award which becomes legally 
binding on employers for a period of three months. 

As a transitional arrangement, the Act provides a simple procedure which 
enables workers to secure legally binding effect for Wage and Bonus Orders which 
were made by the Minister for Industry and Commerce under various Emergency 
Powers Orders, and to apply to the Court for increases in the rates so fixed. An 
increase awarded by the Court becomes legally binding unless the workers’ trade 
union decides not to accept the Court's finding.! 





1 Communication to the Office from the Chairman of the Court. 
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CONSULTATION BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT AND REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


On 30 July 1946, an official statement was made on the British 
Government’s policy of consultation between the Government and 
the two sides of industry concerning matters of common interest to 
employers and workers. The National Joint Advisory Council, 
which has an important part to play in the implementation of the 
policy, has met and declared its readiness to co-operate. 


GOVERNMENT STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Mr. Ness Edwards, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, made the following statement in 
the House of Commons: 


It is the declared policy of the Government to entrust the responsibility 
for the determination of terms and conditions of employment to the joint 
machinery of negotiation between employers’ and workpeople’s organisations. 
There is no intention of departing from that policy, but the Government con- 
sider that it will assist and reinforce this machinery of joint negotiation if 
there is the closest possible contact between the two sides and the Govern- 
ment. This will enable both sides to have before them the fullest possible 
information regarding the general economic position and plans as they affect 
matters of common interest to employers and workpeople.* 


It was therefore proposed to establish a regular system of consultation on such 
matters between the Government and the two sides of industry responsible for 
the machinery of collective bargaining. It was hoped that by this means the 
Government would have a ready means of obtaining an authoritative and re- 
presentative view on problems as they arose and that the organisations of em- 
ployers and workers would have a regular means of assessing all the factors rele- 
vant to their consideration. The Minister of Labour and National Service had 
already had a discussion with his National Joint Advisory Council? which had 
readily expressed its willingness to co-operate. 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL Joint Apvisory CoUNCIL 


The first meeting of the National Joint Advisory Council, as 
recently constituted, was held on 30 October 1946. 


An official statement, issued after the meeting, indicated that the Council 
agreed to co-operate with the Government in considering methods of en | 
inflation and of assisting in increasing the labour force in vital undermann 
industries. 

The Council decided to ask the Government to make available to industry 
and the country generally a full statement of the economic considerations affect- 
ing the relationship between employers and trade unions. This request was being 
favourably considered by the rnment. 

The view was generally expressed in the discussions of the Council that an 
essential condition of future prosperity and well-being was the most efficient and 
economic use of labour and increased productivity. This involved among other 
things that workers and management should appreciate the changed conditions 
under which they were now living. There was a prospect for many years to come 
of a general shortage of labour so that the old fear of unemployment should not 
any longer be reflected in the outlook of industry. Without increased production , 
neither increased wages nor increased profits could be of real or lasting benefit, 





1 Minisiry of Labour Gazette, Aug. 1946. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 86. This Council 
was originally formed in 1939 but in 1940 was more or less su by a smaller body, the Joint 
Consultative Committee to the Ministry of Labour. The latter body will henceforth act as a sort 
of executive committee of the National Joint Advisory Council, available for consultation between 
the quarterly meetings of the latter (Report of General Council to T.U. Congress, 1946, para. 258). 
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nor could the Government’s social services’ programme be effectively imple- 
mented. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN CANADA 


In a series of meetings held during July and August, 1946, a 
special Committee of the Canadian House of Commons undertook 
an intensive enquiry into labour relations in Canada, with parti- 
cular reference to the strike in the steel industry. An Order in 
Council of 10 July 1946 had appointed controllers to take charge 
of three steel undertakings in which there was a dispute between 
employers and workers. In accordance with one of the Committee’s 
recommendations, an Order in Council was issued on 30 August 
1946 empowering the Minister of Labour to order a vote by secret 
ballot of the employees concerned in a dispute. 


Appointment of Controllers. 


Order in Council P.C. 2901, issued on 10 July 1946, under the National Emer- 
gency Transitional Powers Act, 1945, appointed a Controller and 3 Deputy Con- 
trollers to take charge of the affairs and operations of three steel-producing com- 
panies involved in a dispute with their employees concerning wages and other 
conditions. It also provided that every employee of the companies concerned 
should continue to work until the authority of the Controller was revoked, and 
that any person failing to do so without lawful excuse would be subject to a fine 
for each day not worked; that the Industrial Disputes Enquiry Commissioner 
would continue to act, and that the bargaining representatives of the employees 
and the companies should continue their negotiations; that, without prejudice to 
a final settlement, the Controller was authorised to apply on behalf of each of the 
companies to the appropriate War Labour Board for an immediate increase in 
the wage rates of the employees affected; and that it would be an offence subject 
to a fine or imprisonment, or both, for any person to interfere with the Controller 
or Deputy Controller in the exercise of his functions, to interfere with any em- 
ployee or other person seeking to comply with the terms of the Order, or to counsel 
or procure any person to violate the Order.’ 


Report of the Industrial Relations Committee. 


The Committee’s terms of reference empowered it to investigate “‘all issues 
connected with and appertaining to the present industrial unrest in Canada, with 
power to call and examine witnesses under oath, and with power to call persons, 
papers and records and take all essential evidence, and to report their findings and 
conclusions to the House”’. 


The Committee made the following recommendations: 


1. (a) That the proposed Dominion-Provincial Labour Conference be 
called at the earliest possible moment to draft a labour code within the limits 
of the Canadian Constitution and with a view to establishing machinery for 
the prevention of dislocations in industry; 

(6) That in the interval much closer contact be established between the 
— Prices and Trade Board and the Regional and National War Labour 

oards; 

(c) That matters coming before the Regional and National War Labour 
Boards be handled expeditiously. 

2. That continued price control is only possible with a reasonable measure 
of wage control. 

3. That a measure of union security should follow certification. 

4. Law being the basis of society, the Committee condemned (a) the 
policy adopted a some unions and some employers of disregarding the legal 





1 Daily Herald, 31 Oct. 1946. 

2In spite of the Government's action, the National Advisory Committee of the union con- 
cerned (the United Steel Workers of America) decided on 12 July that no uate offer had been 
received from any of the employers, and the National Director of the union therefore notified all 
the companies that all luction work would stop in the steel plants at or before 7 a.m. on 15 
July (Canadian Labour ¢, July 1946, p. 916). 
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rt owe ae oa for mere Bee and settling disputes; (6) breaches of 
the law nada by the use of physical force or otherwise either by employer 
or union. 

5. That the law of picketing be studied with a view to its modernisation 
and clarification and for the purpose of making it more effective for the pro- 
tection of the rights of all elements in the community. 

6. That the Minister of Labour may, at the request of either party to an 
industrial dispute, and if he deems fit, either before or after a strike is in pro- 
gress, direct that a strike vote be taken under Government supervision, to 
determine the wishes of the men affected as to whether a strike will take place 
or otherwise. 

7. That the Controllers appointed by Order in Council P.C. 2901 be in- 
structed to implement the terms of such Order with such modifications as 
the Government may determine. 


The aa and recommendations of the Committee were accepted by the 
House of Commons on 22 August by 129 votes to 28.* 


Strike Votes under Government Supervision. 


In pursuance of the sixth recommendation, the Government issued on 30 
August 1946 an Order in Council prescribing that where the Minister of Labour 
considers that an industrial dispute exists which may cause, or has caused, a 
strike or other concerted cessation of work, the continuance of which will inter- 
fere with economic stability or the orderly transition to conditions of peace in 
Canada, the Minister may order a vote by secret ballot of the employees concerned 
to be taken under the direction of the Department of Labour in order to determine 
the views of the employees on the matters in dispute. The parties to the dispute 
and any interested trade union or employers’ organisation are required to make 
available, upon request, such assistance, facilities and information as may be 
deemed necessary for the taking of the vote. 

The Minister of Labour is to advise the employer and the employees, and any 
interested trade union or employees’ organisation of the result of the vote, and 
may publish the same in such manner as he sees fit. 


Any person who refuses or fails tocomply with a direction or request under the 
Order, or obstructs the taking of the vote or seeks by intimidation or violence to 
prevent any employee from voting will be guilty of an offence and liable upon 
summary conviction in the case of a corporation, to a fine not exceeding two 
thousand dollars, or in the case of any other person to a fine not exceeding five 
hundred dollars or imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months or to both 
such fine and such imprisonment.* 


LEGISLATION ON TRADE UNIONS IN BRAZIL 


A recent Brazilian Legislative Decree, No. 9502 of 23 July 1946, 
makes numerous amendments to the measure hitherto governing 
labour legislation.* All these deal with trade unions. 


It is provided that no trade union may conduct propaganda in faveur of doc- 
trines incompatible with national institutions and the national interest, or on 
behalf of candidates for elective positions not connected with the union; any 
action not aimed at the objects laid down by law is also prohibited (this covers 
all activity of a party-political character). Unions contravening these rules are 
not permitted to function. Moreover, no party-political organisation may have a 
seat on the managing committee of a union. 

The managing committee which administers each union, and the delegates 
whose duty it is to direct union branches, city or district unions, and unions with 
State-wide or inter-State jurisdiction, will also have the responsibility of repre- 
senting and defending the interests of their organisation in dealings with the 
authorities and the employers. 

Under the new Decree, inter alia, the election of members to represent the 
group concerned is added to the list of matters on which a secret ballot must be 





1 Canadian Labour Gazette, Sept. 1946. 

2 Order in Council P.C. 3689 of 30 Aug. 1946. 

3 Legislative Decree No. 5452 of 1 May 1943. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, 
No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 755. 
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taken in the general meeting of the union. There are also provisions governing 
the period during which votes may be given and the percentage of the total 
possible vote which will render an election valid. If this percentage is not reached, 
the Minister of Labour, Industry and Commerce appoints an administrator for 
the union, pending new elections which must be held within six months. 

No person or body foreign to the union may have any-part in its administra- 
tion. The vious exceptions to this rule are now removed. Furthermore, 
Brazilian ious unions may not join international organisations or maintain 
relations with them except on previous authorisation by the national legislature.! 





EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN ON MEXICAN RAILWAYS 


The Sixth Congress of the Mexican Trade Union of Railway 
Workers, held at Mexico City in August 1946, recognised the right 
of women to be employed in workshops or on general duties on the 


national railway. 


Women have so far been employed on the railway only in administrative or 
office work. Many petitions had been received by the Trade Union from women 
who wished to undertake sey hitherto considered to be ‘‘men’s jobs’’ and who 
based their claims on the fact that, during the Second World War, women per- 
formed tasks which were formerly considered to be beyond their strength. The 
Congress decided that women who consider themselves physically fit for such 
tasks may be employed in them. 

Clauses will be included in collective agreements for the purpose of ensuring 
the protection of women workers in jobs from which they were previously de- 
barred; the maximum pretties will be afforded in cases where it is necessary, 
under the provisions of the Health and Safety Regulations.* 


VOCATIONAL RETRAINING OF War VICTIMS AND VICTIMS OF 
OccuPATIONAL ACCIDENTS IN FRANCE 


A Decree of 4 June 1946 laid down the methods to be em- 
ployed in the organisation and operation of schools for the voca- 
tional retraining of war victims and victims of occupational acci- 


dents. 


The schools, which are under the National Bureau for the maimed, ex-service- 
men, war victims and wards of the State, aim at the rehabilitation of persons 
legally entitled to the benefits of vocational retraining, by enabling them either 
to readjust themselves to their former trade or to learn a new one compatible 
with their handicaps. In no case does the readjustment involve a reduction in 
the invalidity pension or allowance, and it is free to those who are legally entitled 
to it. Other persons may exceptionally be authorised to attend the schools on 
payment of daily fees, if the necessary accommodation is available. 

In some cases those undergoing retraining are provided, free of charge, with 
artificial limbs or other necessary ap tus; oak clothes are made available, 
and travelling expenses are refunded. Under conditions determined by the 
National Bureau, family allowances may be made, and a subsidy may be granted 
on completion of the course. Special examinations are held at the end of the 
courses, which are comparable to the standard proficiency tests for the various 
occupations. 

he vocational retraining schools are boarding schools; board, lodging and 
laundry are free. Pupils who can prove that they have valid reasons may be 
admitted as day pupils and receive daily allowances for food and lodging. 


1 Diério Oficial, 27 July 1946, No. 171, p. 10926. 
2 El Nacional, 19 Aug. 1946. 
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The Decree also determines the internal organisation of the schools and the 
details and conditions of their financing. The Minister for Ex-servicemen and 
War Victims and the Minister of Finance are responsible for seeing that the 
Decree is carried out.* 
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New Facrorigs Act In NEw ZEALAND 


The Factories Act, 1946, which was passed by the New Zealand 
Parliament with the support of both Government and opposition 
parties, was assented to on 12 October 1946. It is an extensive 
piece of legislation, consisting of 103 sections, which cover 57 pages, 
and is to replace the Factories Act, 1921-22, last amended in 1936.? 

The Act sets new high standards, especially as far as factory 
hygiene and amenities for workers are concerned. Some of its in- 
novations are based on the British Factories Act, 1937*, and on a 
report made to the New Zealand Government by Dr. J. M. David- 
son, a medical inspector of factories of the British Home Office.‘ 
The provisions concerning registration of factories come into force 
on 1 January 1947, the others on 1 April 1947. 


Definition of “ Factory’’. 

The Act contains a very broad definition of “factory,” namely, any building 
(except buildings in the course of erection), office or place in which (a) two or 
more persons are engaged, or (b) one or more persons are employed in any handi- 
craft or in preparing or manufacturing goods, including electrical energy, for 
trade or sale. The Act applies also to abattoirs, and places (except farms) where 
milk is pasteurised — two categories which were not covered by the previous 
Factories Act; as before, it does not apply to’shearers or shearing sheds.’ For the 
purposes of the Act, the employer (in the Act called ‘‘occupier’’ so as to cover any 
— who acts or apparently acts in the general management or control) is to 

counted as one employed person; in other words, the Act also applies, within 
the definition of “factory”, to self-employed persons. If the employer and his 
wife or husband, as the case may be, are working in the same enterprise they 
together count, for the purposes of the Act, as one employed person. 

The new Act not only applies, as the former Factories Act did, to work per- 
formed for or on behalf of any local authority (whether for trade or sale, or not) 
if such work is ordinarily performed in a factory, but, by virtue of an amendment 
to the original Bill, is also binding on the Crown, i.e., applies to all “‘factories’’ 
owned or run by the Government. 


Registration of Factories. 

No factory, as defined in the Act, may be used until registered. For this 
purpose the factory inspector shall, on application from the employer, examine the 
intended factory and may, if in his opinion it is defective in any respect, require 
the defects to be remedied before granting the registration. Registrations are 
valid until the next succeeding 31 January and must be renewed annually. 





1 Journal officiel, 7 June 1946, pp. 5027-5029. 
2 Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1936, N.Z. 2B. 
* Idem, 1937, G.B. 2. 

_ 4“Review of Industrial Hygiene in New Zealand, and the Health of the Industrial Worker, 
with for the Development of the System of Control”, by J. M. Davipson in Annual 
Report of the Director-General of Health, 1945, New Zealand Department of Health, Appendix II, 
bp. 19-31. See also The Press (Christchurch), 12 June 1946, 24 and 29 July 1946. 


tn 6 Concerning shearers and shearing sheds, the Shearers’ Accommodation Act, 1919, remains 
in force. 
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Hours of Work; Forty-Hour Week. 


The Act stipulates a normal maximum working day of eight hours (excluding 
enn te owe $ and a normal maximum working week of forty hours (excluding 
meal-times 

No worker shall be employed continuously for more than four and a quarter 
hours without an interval of at least forty-five minutes for a meal (except as may 
be provided in any award or industrial agreement under the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, 1925, as amended’, or in any agreement under the 
Labour Disputes Investigation Act, 1913, as amended). Male workers over 18 
years of age may be employed in getting up steam or in making other preparations 
for the work of a factory beyond the normal maximum working hours, but not 
for more than one hour per day. Young persons under 16 and, as a rule (see 
below), women over 16, may not be employed between 6 p.m. and 8 a.m. 


Overtime. 


One of the innovations of the Act is that young persons under 16 years of 
age may not be employed beyond the normal maximum working time. Other 
persons may be so employed under the following conditions and restrictions: the 
rate of pay for overtime must be at least 50 per cent. higher than the ordinary 
rate; if the latter is by time and not by piecework, the overtime rate may in no 

case be less than 1s. 9d. per hour. Workers to whom the forty-hour week applies 
shall (except in industries regularly working seven days per week) be entitled to 
overtime pay for work performed on Saturdays, even before 12 noon. Workers 
employed beyond the normal maximum hours must be granted a rest interval 
of at least 30 minutes after four hours’ continuous work. 


Female workers over 16 years of age may be employed on overtime work . 


only if the rg Bed has first obtained, upon application by the employer, a 
warrant from the inspector, specifying the names of the women concerned, and 


the extent and duration of overtime. If, in the inspector’s opinion, overtime 
work would be dangerous or harmful to the health of any woman mentioned in 
the application, overtime work may not be Oetiuding for her. For women, the 


maximum overtime is three hours per day (excluding time worked before noon 
on Saturdays), nine hours per week, and 90 hours per year (which may be ex- 
tended in exceptional cases arising, in the opinion ot he inspector, from unfore- 
seen circumstances, to 120 and, with the consent of the Minister of Labour, to 
150 hours). If a woman worker is not duly notified, on the previous day, of ‘the 
overtime work demanded of her, she is entitled, in addition to overtime pay, toa 
“sufficient meal” or to a meal allowance of at least 2s. 


Work on Holidays, Half-Holidays and Sundays. 


In factories, as defined in the Act, eight days in the year shall be legal holidays 
(Christmas Day, Boxing Day, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
Anzac Day, Labour Day, and the birthday of the reigning sovereign). Every 
Saturday shall, from 12 noon, be a half-holiday. But if at least one tenth of the 
electors of a district (except the districts of Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington 
and Aukland) so desire, a poll of the electors of the district is to be taken in order 
to decide whether the weekly half-holiday shall be, instead of Saturday, on the 
same week-day on which shops in the district are closed under the Shops and 
Offices Act, 1921-22. The Act contains detailed regulations concerning the con- 
duct of such polls. 

Women, irrespective of age, and boys under 16 years, shall not perform work 
on Sundays, half-holidays or legal holidays (exceptions concerning the holidays 
and half-holidays apply, for the period 1 October to 30 April of each year, 
and Sundays throughout the year, to women over 16 years of age employed in 
milk-preserving factories). Male workers over 16 years of age employed on 
those days are entitled to the following bonuses, in addition to the regular rates 
of pay: for work performed during a whole holiday, a bonus of at least 200 per 
cent. of the ordinary rate; for wok performed during the weekly half-holiday, a 





1 Concerning the extension, previous to the enactment of the Factories Act, 1946, of the forty- 
hour week to all factory workers, see International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 


1946, 
cf ii.: : Legislative Series, 1925, N.Z. 1; 1932, N.Z. 1; 1936, N.Z. 1; 1937, N.Z. 1; 1943, 


ay Hitherto, under the Factories Amendment Act, 1936, the minimum has been Is. 6d. Cf. 
I.L.0.: Legisl« tive Series, 1936, N.Z. 2A. 
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bonus of at least 50 per cent. of the ordinary rate; for Sunday work the bonus is 
either 100 per cent. (if in the respective factory such work is regularly performed 
on Sundays) or 200 per cent. (in other cases). If the ordinary rate is by time, the 
bonus must, in any case, be not less than 1s. 9d. Special rules apply in respect 
of work in dairy factories, creameries, fruit canneries, laundries, and tye nay 
The Governor-General may, from time to time, modify, by Orders in Council, 
these provisions concerning work on Sundays, holidays and half-holidays with 
respect to any factory or class of factories, subject to such conditions or recom- 
mendations as he thinks fit. 


Minimum Wage. 


The minimum wage is raised (without prejudice to the Minimum Wage Act, 
1945) to £1 2s. 6d. a week for the first six months of employment, to be increased 
by half-yearly increments on the agreed rate, y 4 5s. a week until the pay is at 
least £1 12s. 6d. a week. For the purpose of determining the minimum rates, 
overtime pay may not be included, and all previous periods of employment of the 
particular person in any factory must be taken into account (except that, for an 
apprentice, only those previous employment periods shall be considered in which 
he carried on similar work). The minimum wages must be paid in full at not 
more than fortnightly intervals. If the employer delays the payment he shall be 
liable, beginning with the seventh day of delay, to a fine not exceeding £1 for every 
day of continued default. The inspectors are authorised to institute civil proceed - 
ings in the name of the person entitled to payment, for the recovery of money 
payable under these regulations. 


Employment of Women and Young Persons. 


Boys and girls between 14 and 15 years of age may be employed in a factory 
only in special cases authorised by the inspector, who may grant such authorisa- 
tion only to boys and girls who, under the Education Act, 1914, as amended, are 
exempted from the obligation to go to school. Furthermore, young persons under 
16 years of age may be employed only if the employer has obtained a certificate 


of fitness for them. Following the British law and practice, the Act stipulates 
that a medical examination of the young person must precede the granting of the 
certificate.* 

Deductions from wages of boys under 16 and of girls under 18 may only be 
made (a) for time lost through the worker’s illness or default, or (6) on account 
of the temporary closing of the factory for cleaning or repair of the machinery. 
In the metal trades, no person under 16 may be employed in rooms in which dry 
grinding is carried on. 

Except in factories where only members of the same family are employed, 
women may not work during the six weeks following confinement.* 


Work to be Done Elsewhere than in Factories. 


A number of regulations aim at restricting home work and subcontracting and 
at protecting home workers and persons employed under subcontracts. The 
employer may let or give out work, under whatever contract, agreement or under- 
standing, only (a) to registered factories, and (b) to a person holding a special 
licence issued by the inspector upon application by the employer. (The number 
of licence holders employed by one employer may not exceed the proportion of 
one to ten or fraction of ten persons at the time employed in the factory.) Such 
licences may be granted only if (1) the outside Bea us under consideration is in 
necessitous circumstances or is for special reasons unable to work in the factory; 
(2) the place where the work is to be done is suitable; and (3) the rate of pay is at 
least substantially equivalent to the rate payable for such work in the factory. 
The licence shall be valid at the most for one year at a time. Particulars concern- 
ing each licence granted shall be forwarded by the inspector to such organisations 
of workers and employers in the industry as he thinks fit. Licences may be re- 





1 Hitherto, under the Factories Amendment Act, 1936, the minimum has been Is. 6d. 

? The International Labour Conference at its 29th Session (Montreal, 1946), adopted two 
Conventions and a Recommendation concerning medical examination for fitness for employment 
of children and young persons. See International Labour Conference, Twenty-ninth Session: 
Provisional Record, Nos. 18 and 30. 

_ 4In order to bring the New Zealand law up to the standards set, in this respect, by the Child- 
birth Convention, 1919, the Act extended the iod from four to six weeks, the length of time 
provided for in Article 3 (a) of the Childbirth vention, 1919. 
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voked by any inspector if he deems that the conditions laid down in them are 
not fulfilled. Refusal and revocation of licence may be appealed against to a 
magistrate by the employer and the outside worker in question. If the outside 
worker directly or indirectly sublets the work or any part of it he commits an 
offence punishable by a fine up to £10; the employer who knowingly permits or 
connives in such offence (and the knowledge of his servants or agents is deemed 
to be his knowledge) shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £50. 


Safety Provisions. 

The chapter of the Act concerning safety _——— stipulates that all danger- 
ous parts of any machinery shall be securely fenced off or otherwise provided 
with efficient safeguards; that belt-shifters or other safe mechanical contrivances 
for throwing belts and pulleys on and off must be provided; that efficient devices 
or appliances must be maintained by which power can promptly be cut off from 
transmission machinery. No worker may lift, carry or move a load “so heavy 
as to be likely to cause injury to him’’. Regulations specifying maximum weights 
may be made under the Act. Other provisions deal with safe access to and egress 
from the working rooms, protection against falling, the construction and mainten- 
ance of floors, passages and stairs, etc. 

The Act stipulates that no worker wearing an apron or loose garment, and 
no woman unless her hair is cut short or securely fixed and confined close to her 
head by a net or otherwise, may work in a position where direct contact with 
moving machinery is possible.! 

Women of any age, and boys under 18, are prohibited from cleaning, examin - 
ing, lubricating or adjusting any part of a prime mover of any transmission ma- 
chinery if it is in motion or if they would risk injury from any moving part of 
that or an adjacent machine or appliance. These persons may not be employed 
in any processes involving the use of lead, or any material containing lead or 
oxide of lead. No girls under 18 may be employed in any part of a factory where 
glass (except lamp-blown glass) is melted or blown, glass (except plate or sheet 
“~—_* annealed, brine is evaporated in open pans, or salt is stoved. The Gover- 
nor-General is authorised to extend by Orders in Council the restrictions concern- 
ing the employment of persons under 16 or 18 years of age on any process in 
which, on account of exceptional circumstances, it appears to him undesirable 
that they be employed; or in turn, to abrogate or relax the just-mentioned restric- 
tions in view of a change in the circumstances in which any of the said processes 
are carried on. No person under 18 years of age may work at a machine unless 
(1) fully instructed as to dangers and precautions, and (2) either (a) having 
received sufficient training in work at the machine, or (b) under adequate super- 
vision by a person with thorough knowledge and experience of the machine. 
Women, irrespective of age, and boys under 16 shall not be employed in wet 
spinning, except where specified protective measures are taken. 

Generally, the Act authorises a factory inspector to affix to any appliance 
which he considers unsafe a signed notice containing the words “The use of 
this . . . is prohibited as being unsafe.’’ Such appliance may not be used until the 
notice is removed by the inspector because he is satisfied that the appliance has 
been rendered safe. Furthermore, the inspector may, for the better prevention of 
accidents, require the employer to repair or safeguard any part of the factory, 
or any specified machinery or appliance therein, or to remedy any specified defect 
in the factory or in any machinery or appliance therein. 

For failing to observe faithfully any safety regulations, the employer is liable 
to a fine not exceeding £10 and, in case of continuing default, a further fine up to 
£2 for each day of non-compliance, and if such non-compliance results in the 
bodily injury or death of any person, to an additional fine up to £100, which, at 
the direction of the Minister of Labour, may be given to the victim or his family 
or dependants. 


Health and Welfare Provisions. 

Other detailed regulations deal with such subjects as cleanliness of the factory ; 
the daily removal of dirt and refuse; ventilation; removal of steam, fumes and 
dust; exhaust appliances; maintenance of a reasonable temperature in work 
rooms; draining of wet floors; meal rooms; supply of drinking water; washing 
facilities; accommodation for clothing not worn at work; sanitary conveniences, 





‘ This provision was already in force in the Australian State of Victoria. 
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etc. For women whose work is done standing, suitable facilities for sitting must 
be provided so that they may rest whenever an opportunity occurs. The inspector 
may require the employer to provide suitable seats for workers who, in his opinion, 
can conveniently do their work, or a substantial part of it, while sitting. In 
factories employing more than six women (and in others at the request of the 
inspector) a restroom for women must be provided. In order to prevent over- 
crowding of work rooms, every employed person must be allotted at least 400 
cubic feet; but if the inspector deems that circumstances so require, he may 
order the employer to provide more space or may, for a limited number of years, 
reduce the requirement to 250 cubic feet. Special regulations apply to bake- 
houses and other factories handling food. 

The Governor-General may issue, under the Act, such special regulations 
concerning safety, health and welfare as ‘‘appear to him to be reasonably practical 
and to meet the necessity of the case’’ — for example, prohibit the employment 
of certain classes of workers; modify or shorten working hours; prohibit, limit or 
control the use of any material or process; and, in general, modify or extend, with 
respect to any class or type of factory, the safety, health and welfare provisions. 


Inspection. 

The inspection service consists of a Chief Inspector, a Deputy Chief Inspector 
and a staff of factory inspectors. The Act describes the requirements for ap- 
pointment as inspector, and the rights and duties of inspectors in the exercise 
of their activities. 

In the foregoing, reference has been made to the great responsibilities given 
to the inspectors. In fact, the official text of the Act summarises their preroga- 
tives by stating that they ‘“‘may require any defect to be remedied”. Any requisi- 
tion by an inspector must be in writing. Appeal against any order must be made, 
within 14 days, to the magistrate. After hearing the case, the magistrate makes 
a final decision, which may confirm, revise or modify the inspector’s order and 
which is binding on all parties. Most of the functions of the inspectors may also 
be performed by medical officers of health, health inspectors, or other officers 
the Department of Health authorised by the Director-General of Health or by 
a medical officer of health. 


Offences and Penalties. 


Non-compliance with any of the requirements under the Act constitutes an 
offence and may, unless another penalty is provided for, be punished by a fine 
not exceeding £25 (hitherto £10) and, if the offence continues, by a further fine 
not exceeding £5 for each day on which the offence continues. If it is proved that 
(a) the offence was committed by a person other than the employer, and (6) that 
the employer had done all that could reasonably be expected of him to prevent 
the offence, then that other person, and not the employer, is to be convicted. 
Any party, including the inspector, may appeal against the judgment of the 
Court to the Supreme Court. 


Annual Report on the Operation of the Act. 


Each year, in June or as soon thereafter as practicable, the Minister of Labour 
is to submit a report to the Governor-General on the operation of the Act during 
the year ending on the preceding 31 March. The report (which must not disclose 
the name or identity of employers, workers or factories) is to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. 


Hours oF WorRK IN THE DoMINICAN REPUBLIC 


An Act passed by the Dominican Republic (No. 1075, dated 
4 January 1946), regulates the hours of work and certain other 
conditions of employment. 


Normal Working Time. 


Under this Act, unless a shorter working time is established by custom or 
agreement, the normal working hours of employees may not exceed eight in the 
day and forty-eight in the week. This rule does not apply to (a) persons holding 
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Pore of supervision or management, or employed in a confidential capacity; 
b) 


work in connection with livestock or in rural agriculture; (c) small-scale 
establishments in rural districts; and (d) domestic workers. The daily working 
hours of transport workers may be spread differently, as long as the weekly 
working time does not exceed forty-eight hours. 


Overtime. 


Overtime up to a maximum of twelve hours per day is admissible (a) in case 
of force majeure or accident, actual or threatened; (b) in case of work of special 
urgency or of national importance; (c) to avoid breakdown of machinery or plant, 
or the deterioration of raw materials. In all of these cases, overtime may be 
worked only to the extent necessary to avoid serious interference with the ordinary 
working of the establishment, and the employer must immediately notify the 
Labour Department or the local labour inspector. 

Persons employed in continuous processes will normally work in eight-hour 
shifts; the shifts may be extended for not more than one hour in order to assure 
the smooth transition from one shift to the next. However, in the case of con- 
tinuous processes the Labour Department may authorise the extension of shifts 
up to not more than twelve hours, under two conditions: (1) that it is proved that 
this is necessary in view of a shortage of workers suitable for the tasks to be 
performed. The Labour Department is to maintain a special register showing the 
names and skills of unemployed persons, in order to determine whether or not 
such shortage of manpower exists and to inform the undertakings and employers 
concerned a the manpower available; (2) that no worker be employed on extended 
shifts for more than eight months in any one year. 

For hours in excess of 48 but not of 72 per week, a 30 per cent. bonus, and for 
hours in excess of 72 a 100 per cent. bonus will be paid. This rule also applies to 
piece-work and any other work paid according to performance or output. 

The Ministry of Labour and National Economy retains the right to prolong 
provisionally and for specified periods the hours of work established by the Act, 
in cases where general interests require it. 


Rest Intervals. 


All workers are entitled to (unpaid) rest intervals of at least one and a half 
hours after four hours’ work, or two hours after five hours’ work. In addition, 
women workers with young children are entitled to two paid rest intervals of 30 
minutes each for the purpose of feeding their children. In establishments where 
the employees do not leave the workplace to take their meals, a suitable room 
furnished with a sufficient number of tables and chairs must be supplied free of 
charge by the employer. 


Weekly Rest. 

Every worker has the right to an uninterrupted period of rest of twenty-four 
hours after six days’ work. This rest day is to be Sunday, unless another day is 
fixed by an agreement in writing between the employer and the employees for 
reasons of public interest or on account of the nature of the work. Persons em- 
ployed in continuous processes or such establishments as public eating places or 
places of entertainment, dispensaries, pharmacies, transport undertakings, and 
the like, must be granted a weekly rest period of the same length on another 
day of the week.! 


Information of the Workers. 

The Act contains detailed provisions concerning the obligation of the employer 
to notify the employees, through notices posted in conspicuous places, of the 
arrangements concerning working time, rest intervals, weekly rest periods, over- 
time bonuses, etc. The employer must also keep registers on these subjects and 
submit reports to the Labour Department. 


Employment of Children and Young Persons. 


Children under the age of fourteen years may not be employed in industrial 
work or at sea. In commercial undertakings, they may be employed if they 





1 The provisions contained in Act No. 833 of 6 Dec. 1939, respecting Sunday rest and the 
closing of establishments, remain in force. Cf. I.L.O.: Legislatsve Series, 1939, Dom. 1. 
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comply with the obligation to attend school. In the retail sale of intoxicating 
liquor, the minimum age of employment is eighteen years. The Labeur Depart- 
ment may authorise young persons under fourteen years of age to enter industrial 
establishments as apprentices, provided that their health and safety are not 
endangered. 


Penalties. 

The Act provides that the public prosecutor’s office, the labour inspectors and 
any other officials responsible for supervising the observation of these regulations, 
shall be responsible for taking action against offenders, and that contraventions 
shall be brought before the criminal courts. Offences under the Act are punish- 
able by fines (30 to 500 pesos) or by imprisonment (15 days to six months) or by 
both. Where the offender is not a natural person, the penalty of imprisonment 
shall be applicable to the directors.! 


WaAGEs AND CONDITIONS OF WoRK IN PRIVATE UNDERTAKINGS 
OF THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY IN ARGENTINA 


By Decree ‘No. 15356 of 20 May 1946, the Argentine Govern- 
ment issued regulations concerning conditions of work and wages 
for workers employed in private undertakings of the petroleum 
industry. 


In the preamble to the Decree, it is pointed out that in State petroleum under- 
takings wages and conditions of work are fixed in accordance with the Govern- 
ment’s social policy and the importance of the industry. As employees in private 
undertakings do the same kind of work as those in the service of the State, there 
can be no justification for a different scale of wages but, in spite of the efforts 
of the Secretariat of Labour and Welfare, no agreement with private industries 
has been effected. In these circumstances the Government took action to raise 
the standard of conditions of work for the staffs of private undertakings to the 
level existing in State undertakings. 


It is pointed out, however, that the regulations do not completely solve the 
problem. Wages and conditions of work are regulated in the Decree only in 
undertakings for the distilling, refining, stocking and distribution of petroleum 
and its by-products. A special committee will study the situation of wage-earners 
in the other sectors of the industry and will submit its conclusions to the Govern- 
ment which will later supplement the regulations. 


Fixing of Wages. 

For the fixing of wage rates, the Decree establishes a classification of under- 
takings and of wage-earners. Undertakings are classified into (a) distilling and 
refining establishments, and (6) stocking and distribution establishments; they 
are also grouped in four geographical zones. The staffs of each of the two classes 
of undertakings are graded according to function into eleven categories. Wage 
rates are fixed by category and by zone. 

All members of the personnel who have up to the date of the Decree been paid 
on a daily or hourly basis will receive a monthly wage based on a 44-hour week 
of non-continuous work and a 48-hour week of continuous work. Payment for 
—— for night work and for work on legal holidays is explicitly guaranteed 

y the y 


Enforcement of Regulations. 


Two joint bodies, the Joint Committee and “interpretation committees” are 
responsible for enforcing the provisions of the Decree. 


The Joint Committee. This body must, within 120 days, submit to the Secre- 
tariat of Labour and Welfare a plan concerning staff regulations and classifica- 


1 Gaceta Oficial, No. 6377, 9 Jan. 1946, pp. 1-9. The Act repeals Act No. 929 of 21 June 1935, 

ing the hours of work in commercial and industrial establishments (I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 

1935, Dom. 1); Act No. 152 of 13 Jan. 1943 to d for the duration of the war the appli- 

cation of Act No. 929, of 21 June 1935, ing hours of work in commercial and industrial 

establishments (Gaceta Oficial, 16 Jan. 1943, No. 5856, pp. 4-5), and Act No. 1058 of 20 Dec. 

a wo}; > Executive to increase temporarily the hours of work (Gaceta Oficial, 20 Dec, 
, o. +P. . 
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tion for the staffs of the various private undertakings. It may also suggest modi- 
fications in the classification of the personnel. 

The Joint Committee consists of two employers’ representatives and two 
workers’ representatives; its chairman is an official appointed by the Secretariat 
of Labour. The two employers’ representatives are elected by the undertakings 
concerned, one by the five large companies mentioned in the text, and the other 
by the small undertakings. The two workers’ representatives are appointed by 
the Unién obrera del petroleo. If the groups do not appoint their delegates within 
fifteen days of the promulgation of the Decree, the Secretariat of Labour will 
appoint them ex officio. In this case, only the technical qualifications of the can- 
didate will be taken into consideration. The Committee will fix its own internal 
regulations. 


Interpretation committees. These committees will be set up in all workplaces. 
They are com of two employers’ representatives and two workers’ represen- 
tatives and their Chairman will bean official appointed by the Secretariat of 
Labour. They will be responsible for supervising the classification of staff within 
the system established by the Joint Committee. They must settle disputes which 
may arise in this connection and are competent, with the approval of the Joint 
Committee, to fill vacancies on the staff. The committees are empowered to make 
decisions by agreement of the groups, even in the absence of the Chairman. If 
there is disagreement, the Chairman’s decision is final. The interpretation com- 
mittees will be dissolved after they have completed their task. 


Extension of the Regulations. 


The Joint Committee will study wage rates and conditions of work which 
exist in the sectors of the petroleum industry not included in the Decree. It will 
draw up draft regulations in collaboration with an equal number of employers’ 
and workers’ representatives belonging to the undertakings concerned and sub- 
mit them to the Secretariat of Labour and Welfare.* 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN, YOUNG PERSONS AND WOMEN 
IN HUNGARY 


The Minister of Industry recently issued an Order extending 
the scope of Act V of 1928 concerning the protection of children, 
young persons and women to mining and metallurgical undertak- 
ings. 

The policy of the Hungarian Government has been to apply stage by stage 
the protective measures contained in the 1928 Act concerning children, young 
persons and women.’ 

Orders were issued in 1930 and 1933 regarding the application of the Act; 
now the Order of 1946 places mining and metallurgical industries within its 
scope. Powers formerly granted to industrial inspectors are transferred to the 
mines authority. 

Medical examination of young persons and women must be carried out before 
entry to employment and the employer must give detailed information to the 
examining physician as to the nature of the work on which the young rson or 
woman is to be employed. The medical examination must be thorough and in- 
clude the diagnosis of insidious diseases such as tuberculosis. The medical certifi- 
cate must contain detailed information concerning the types of work which 
may be undertaken without risk. The certificate should be kept by the employer 
and be available to the examining physician. Re-examination takes place at 
intervals of two years if there has been no change of employment. Young persons 
under 16 years of age may not be employed on underground work.’ 


LEGISLATION ON HOLIDAYS IN FRANCE 
SpeciaL HoLipays 


An Act promulgated on 18 May 1946 by the Provisional Govern- 
ment in France grants a special holiday of three days to heads of 
families on the occasion of the birth of children. 


1 Boletin informativo de Legislacién argentina, No. 26, 2 Aug. 1946, p. 3. 
2 Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1928, Hung. 1. 
* Communication from the I.L.O. Correspondent, Budapest. 
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The Act applies to employees of public and private undertakings. The special 
holiday, which will be granted to the father of the family on the birth of each 
child, may be taken on three consecutive days or on three separate days, and 
must be taken within 15 days of the child’s birth. Remuneration for the three 
days will be equal to the wages which would have been earned by the person 
concerned had he worked during the time the holiday was taken. It will be paid 
by the Fund responsible for family allowances, but will be advanced by the em- 
sheer on the payday immediately following the holiday." 

A circular issued by the Minister of Labour and Social Security on 1 July 
1946 states that the subject of the legislation is to help the mother with the 
various tasks which must be performed before and after the child’s birth. Re- 
muneration will only be paid if the father actually takes the holiday. If the 
child is born when the father is on annual or sick leave, he may prolong this 
leave by three days.* A later circular states that dockers are eligible for the 
three days’ holiday in spite of the casual nature of their employment provided 
they have performed at least 12 days’ actual work at the port during the two 
months preceding the child's birth.* 


HOLIDAYS WITH Pay FoR YOUNG WoRKERS 


An Act of 19 August 1946 which came into force 22 August 
1946 amended the regulations concerning annual holidays with pay 
for young workers in France‘; its provisions also apply to Algeria. 


Under the Act, workers and apprentices who on 31 May of any year have 
notcompleted their eighteenth year will be entitled to an annual holiday of two 
days for each month’s employment, the maximum duration of the annual holidays 
being 30 days, including 24 working days; for workers between 18 and 21 years 
of age, the duration of the annual holidays is 144 days for each month's employ- 
ment, the maximum duration of the annual holidays being 22 days, including 18 
working days. If they sodesire, young workers are entitled to the maximum holiday 
period fixed for their age group, irrespective of their length of service in the under- 
taking, although for the period in excess of the legal duration of their holidays 
they are not entitled to pay. For wage earners under 18 years of age, the total 
holiday allowance is fixed at one twelfth of the remuneration received during 
the period which determines the duration of the holidays. A ministerial circular 
concerning methods of application states that the total holiday allowance to 
which young workers over 18 years of age are entitled is equal to one sixteenth 
of the remuneration received during the period in question. The Act lays down 
that these provisions should not be prejudicial to the provisions of collective 
agreements or to any customary practice of granting higher payment.® 


HoLIDAYS WITH Pay IN CANADA 


New developments in respect of annual paid holidays have re- 
cently taken place in Canada. Summaries of the holiday legislation 
enacted in Ontario and Saskatchewan, and of Orders Nos. 1 and 2 
issued by the Board of Industrial Relations in Alberta granting 
paid holidays to coal miners, have already appeared in these pages.*® 
During recent months a new Order has been issued by the Board of 
Industrial Relations in Alberta providing annual paid holidays for 
workers in general, an Annual Holidays Act has come into force 
in British Columbia, the Quebec Minimum Wage Act has been 
amended to enable provision to be made for annual paid holidays 





1 Journal officiel, No. 107 (Nouvelle série), 21-27 Sept. 1946, p. 9. 
2? Monde ouvrier, No. 12 (Nouvelle série), 17-23 Aug. 1946. 
: a ee No. 107 (Nouvelle stee). 33-37 — 4 1946. - P rw Tae 
or the gen provisions concerning i wi in France, see Internati 
Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 537. ” = 
* Act No. 46-1823 of 19 August 1946, concerning holidays with pay for young workers, Journal 
. p. 7279; La Tribune économique, 11 Oct. 1946, p. 8. 
. Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 660; Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, 
p. 644; Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, p. 246; and Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, p. 420. 
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in minimum wage Orders, and the Annual Holidays Act in Sas- 
katchewan has been brought into operation by proclamation. 


Alberta. 


Order No. 3 in respect of holidays with pay has recently been issued by the 
Board of Industrial Relations in Alberta in exercise of its powers under the 
Labour Welfare Act, 1943; it came into force on 29 June 1946. The Order provides 
for one week’s holiday with regular pay after one year’s employment and two 
weeks after two years’ employment for all employees except farm labourers, 
domestic servants, those to whom an Order of the Board concerning paid holidays 
is already applicable or may be made applicable later, and those whom an Order 
of the Board exempts. The Order defines one year’s employment as at least 275 
days of actual work a year; the normal daily shift constitutes one day of actual 
work, and the normal number of shifts worked per week in the establishment 
concerned constitutes six days. 

The annual holiday will be exclusive of any statutory holiday to which the 
worker is entitled. It must be taken in one unbroken period, and must be given 
within ten months after the date on which the employee becomes entitled to it. 
If a worker’s employment is terminated before he has taken his holiday, the em- 
oe must pay him one or two weeks’ regular pay, as the case may be, in lieu of 

oliday. 

The provisions of the Order are without prejudice to any more favourable con- 
ditions which may be ensured by agreement, contract of service or custom, and 
they supersede any such conditions which are less favourable.! 


British Columbia. 


The British Columbia Annual Holidays Act was assented to on 11 April 1946 
and came into force on 1 July 1946. It provides that all employees in every in- 
dustry, business, trade and occupation, except farming and horticultural occupa- 
tions and domestic service in a private residence, shall be entitled to an annual 
holiday with pay of at least one week after every year of employment. 

The annual holiday will be exclusive of any statutory holidays to which the 
employee is entitled. It must be taken in one unbroken period, and must be 
given within ten months after the date on which the employee becomes entitled 
to it. Payment for employees on an hourly basis will be an amount not less than 
the total of the aggregate number of hours’ pay at the employee’s prevailing rate 
for the regular number of hours worked per week; for an employee on a weekly 
basis it will be not less than the amount regularly earned per week; for an em- 
ployee on a semi-monthly basis, it will be not less than one half of the regular 
semi-monthly pay; and for an employee on a monthly basis, not less than one 
quarter of the regular monthly pay. 

If employment is terminated in the course of a year in respect of which the 
worker has not received a holiday, the employer shall pay him the equivalent of 
one eighth of a day's pay for each week of actual work performed during the un- 
completed year; if it is terminated after the worker has become entitled to a 
week’s holiday but before he has taken it, the employer shall pay him a week's 
wage in lieu of the holiday he has not been given. 

The Act will not affect the provisions of any Act, contract of service or cus- 
tom that are more favourable to an employee in respect of paid holidays, and 
will supersede any such conditions which are less favourable. A system of sanc- 
tions is provided for offences against the Act, but no prosecution shall be insti- 
tuted without leave of the Minister of Labour.? 


Quebec. 


Order No. 3 (revised) respecting annual vacations with pay, issued under the 
Minimum Wage Act’, came into force on 14 September 1946. It provides fora 
minimum of seven days’ annual holiday with pay after one year’s continuous 
employment, or of one half-day for each calendar month of employment when 
this is less than one year, for workers in industrial and commercial establish- 





1 Alberta Gazette, Vol. 42, No. 12, 29 June 1946, p. 698. 

2 Statutes of British Columbia, 1946, Ch. 4; and Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Vol. XLVI, No. 7, 
July 1946, p. 985. 

* Revised Statutes of Quebec, 1941, Ch. 164. 
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ments, with the following exceptions: domestic servants, workers in agriculture, 
forestry, building construction, apartment house janitors, employees of muni- 
cipal, school or other public corporations, workers excluded from the application 
of a minimum wage order, and workers covered by an agreement under the 
Collective Agreement Act. Payment for the holiday will be equal to the wages 
to which the worker would have been entitled had he worked if he is paid by the 
week or for a longer period, or to2 per cent. of the wages he earned during the 
period entitling him to a holiday if he is paid on any other basis. The employee 
has the right to know the date of his holiday at least 15 days in advance. The 
employer may not replace the annual vacation by an indemnity." 


Saskatchewan. 


The Saskatchewan Annual Holidays Act, which was assented to in November 
1944 and which was to become effective on proclamation, came into force on 1 July 
1946.2 Proclamation was made possible by an amendment to the Federal Wartime 
Wages Control Order, effective on 30 June 1946, returning to the Provinces juris- 
diction over minimum wage rates, hours of work and vacations with pay.* One 
section of the Act which was net proclaimed would have required a worker who 
engaged in paid employment during his holiday to refund his holiday pay. A 
second section not proclaimed would have permitted a worker to forgo his holiday 
on account of a labour shortage provided a written agreement between him and 
his employer was filed with the Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Regulations which came into force on 2 july 1946 provide that an employer 
may, by agreement with a worker who has n in his employ for less than one 
year, grant him a holiday of one working day for each month of service provided 
the employer pays the worker for his holiday an amount equal to one twenty-sixth 
of the total wages he has earned during the months in respect of which the holiday 
is being granted, and that he permits the holiday to be taken in one continuous 
period. If a worker takes a holiday on this basis, he is not entitled toanother until 


a year later.‘ 
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CONVENTION BETWEEN ARGENTINA AND CHILE ON RECIPROCITY 
IN COMPENSATION FOR INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


On 11 June 1946 the Argentine Republic and Chile entered into 
a convention on reciprocity in compensation for industrial accidents. 


Under the convention, the contracting Governments are to practise recipro- 
city in their respective territories as regards the rights of the nationals of either 
country to compensation for industrial accidents and diseases. Argentine citizens 
in Chile and Chilean citizens in Argentina will have the same rights as nationals 
in these two countries. The convention also provides that beneficiaries, what- 
ever their nationality, will be entitled to compensation allowances as long as they 
reside in the other contracting country. 

The bodies which deal with compensation for industrial accidents will inform 
the consular or diplomatic representatives of the other country of accidents 
which have Ronin. to their nationals. Both Governments will take the necessary 
steps in order that payment of compensation allowances may be made without 
delay and without restrictions.® 





s Official Gasette, Vol. 78, No. 37, pp. 2490-92. 
as m Gasette, Vol. XLII, No. 11, 15 Jume 1946, p. 2. Cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, & 644. 
* Labour Gaseite (Ottawa), Vol. XLVI, No. 7, July 1946, p. 863. 
-» P. 995; and Saskatchewan Gazette, Vol. XLII, No. 12, 2 July 1946, p. 13. 
* Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto de la Nacién Argentina, June ~ 1946, 
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REFORM OF THE SWEDISH NATIONAL PENSION SCHEME 


A radical reform of the Swedish National Pension scheme has 
been effected by the adoption of an Act which received Royal 
Assent on 29 June 1946 and which comes into force on 1 January 
1948. 


Since its introduction in 1913 the scheme has been on an insurance basis, the 
right to pension and the pension rate being conditional on the number and the 
amount respectively of the contributions paid by the insured person.! Hence- 
forward there will be no contribution conditions, though the obligation of all 
citizens to contribute to the cost of the scheme will be maintained. To the existing 
types of pensions — invalidity and old-age — are added widows’ pensions and 
housewives’ supplements. The new old-age pensions will be fixed at subsistence 
rates without means test. The scheme will be administered as hitherto by a 
national Pension Board and by local committees, whose main function is to ex- 
amine applications for pensions. Children’s allowances are — for, not 
under the pension scheme, but under Act No. 382 of 18 June 1937 and are payable, 
subject to means test, in respect of the children of invalids and widows. A scheme 
of universal children’s allowances is under consideration by the Government. 


Benefits. 


The list of benefits comprises old-age pensions, basic and additional invalidity 
pensions, prolonged sickness benefit, and widows’ pensions. These benefits are 
supplemented, in appropriate cases, by housing allowances, housewives’ allowances 
and blind allowances. 

The right to old-age pension, basic invalidity pension, and blind allowance is 
unconditional, but the right to additional invalidity pension, prolonged sickness 
benefit, widows’ pension, and housing allowance is subject to a means test. In 
calculating the deduction from benefits on account of other means, an exemption 
is allowed for an annual income of up to 300 crowns a year for a married pensioner 
whose spouse is also a pensioner or who receives a housewife’s allowance; and up to 
400 crowns for other pensioners. The income of a married pensioner is reckoned 
as half the joint income of the husband and wife. 

Half the excess of annual income above the exemption level is deducted from 
the benefit. Where two forms of benefit subject to means test are in question, 
the excess is divided into two parts, pian to the maximum rates of the 
respective benefits, for the purpose of deduction. 


Old-age sions. Every Swedish citizen is entitled, at age 67, to an old-age 
pension. The rates of the pension are 800 crowns a year for a married pensioner 
whose spouse is also a pensioner or who receives a housewife’s allowance, and 
1,000 crowns for other pensioners. 


Invalidity pensions. A citizen who is over age 16 and under age 67 and is 
permanently incapacitated for self-support is entitled to a basic invalidity pension 
of 200 crowns a year; in the case of a married pair both of whom are invalids, the 
basic rate for each is also 200 crowns. 

The basic pension is supplemented by an additional pension, the maximum 
rate of which is 600 crowns for a married pensioner and 800 crowns for an un- 
married pensioner. Thus, in the case of a pensioner whose means do not exceed 
the exemption level, the supplement brings the total pension up to the rate of 
the old-age pension. Where the pensioner is a married person whose spouse is 
not also a pensioner and who does not receive a housewife’s allowance, the net 
additional pension is increased by one third. 


Prolonged sickness b . Prolonged sickness benefit, calculated in the same 
way as the basic and additional invalidity pensions, is payable in cases where 
incapacity for work has already lasted for one year and is likely to continue for 
a considerable time without being permanent. 

Widows’ pensions. A widow who at the death of her husband has attained 
age 55 and has been married for at least five years is entitled to a pension not 
exceeding 600 crowns a year, provided that she is not in receipt of an old-age 
pension. In the event of remarriage, the right to widow's pension lapses. 


1Cf. LL.O.: Legislative Series, 1935, Swe. 3; 1937, Swe. 1; and 1942, Swe. 4. 
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Housing allowances. In order to take account of the differences in housing 
costs (rental value of dwellings and cost of fuel) from one locality to another, 
pensions are supplemented by housing allowances. For this purpose all localities 
are grouped in five classes according to the magnitude of these factors of the cost 
of living. In the class of localities in which these costs are lowest (class 1) no 
housing allowance is payable. In the other classes the allowance is fixed as follows 
in crowns per year: 


Class Class Class Class 
II III IV Vv 


Married pensioner or widow 100 200 300 400 
Other pensioner 150 300 450 600 


Where the pensioner is a married person whose spouse is not also a pensioner 
and who does not receive a housewife’s allowance, the net housing allowance is 
increased by half. 

The commune of residence of a pensioner may supplement the housing allow- 
ance. 


Housewives’ allowances. A married man who is a pensioner and whose wife 
is not, but has attained age 60, is entitled to a housewife’s allowance, provided 
that they have been married five years. This allowance is equal to the total of 
the additional invalidity pension plus housing allowance which the wife would 
have received if she had been an invalid. 

Blind allowances. Every person who becomes blind before attaining age 60 is 
entitled to a fixed supplement of 700 crowns a year which is added to his invalidity 
or old-age pension. 


Examples of Benefit Rates. 

The following examples of annual benefit rates illustrate how the new Act 
will work out in practice. (In the case of married persons, the income figure is 
half the joint income of the pair. The net income is the excess of annual income 
above the exemption level.) 

(1) An unmarried pensioner having an income of 500 crowns per year and 
living in a locality in class I is entitled to an invalidity pension as follows: 


Basic pension 
Additional pension 
Less half net income 


Total pension 


(2) A married pensioner having an income of 350 crowns a year, living in a 
sarolle in class I and whose wife is under age 60 is entitled to an old-age pension 
ollows: 


Kr. 


Old-age pension 
Housing allowance 


Less half net income 


Increase by half 


Total pension 
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(3) A married man having an income of 700 crowns a year, living in a locality 
in class III and whose wife is over age 60 is entitled to an invalidity pension and 
housewife’s allowance as follows: 


Basic invalidity pension 


Additional pension 
Less 34 of half net income 


Housing allowance 
Less of half net income 


Housewife’s allowance, equal to sum of net 
additional pension and housing allowance 
payable in event of invalidity 


Total pension 


(4) In the case of a married pair each having an income of 500 crowns a year 
and living in a locality in class IV, one of whom is entitled to an old-age pension 
and the other to an invalidity pension, the rates of the two pensions are as follows: 


(a) Old-age pension 
Housing allowance 
Less half net income 


Total pension 


Basic invalidity pension 


Additional pension 
Less 34 of half net income 


Housing allowance 
Less 4 of half net income 


Total pension 


_ (3S) A widow having an income of 800 crowns a year and living in a locality 
in class V is entitled to a widow’s pension as follows: 
Kr. 


Widow’s oe 


Less 24 of half net income 


Housing allowance 
Less 4 of half net income 


Total pension 
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Financial Resources. 


The cost of pensions continues to be financed partly by the contributions of 
the citizens, but mainly by subsidies from the State and, to a minor extent, from 
the communes. 

The contribution is payable by every citizen for every year from and includ- 
ing the year in which he attains age 18 until and including the year in which he 
attains age 66 (hitherto 65). The rate of the contribution is 1 per cent. of income 
as assessed for State income tax. Nevertheless the Act provides that the con- 
tribution shall, in no case, be less than 6 crowns a year or more than 100 crowns 
a year. The contribution of a married citizen is reckoned at one half per cent. 
of the joint income of the pair. 

The total annual cost of the benefits under the new scheme is estimated at 
781 million crowns a year, of which 85 million crowns would be covered by con- 
tributions. The proportion of the remaining cost which is to be met by the com- 
munes is to be determined by separate legislation.! 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A SUPREME CoUNCIL OF SocIAL WELFARE 
IN PORTUGAL 


Legislative Decree No. 35896 of 8 October 1946 established 
in Portugal a Supreme Council of Social Welfare, a technical and 
advisory body which is responsible for helping the Government in 
the study of social welfare problems? and closely related matters. 


The preamble points out that the improvement, development and strengthen- 
ing of measures in the field of social welfare are among the major preoccupations 
of the Government. The duties of the new body will be, in particular: (a) to 
make reports based on authenticated facts on the questions placed before it; (0) 
to undertake the study of any question which may contribute to the improvement 
and development of the organisation of social welfare in all its phases and to 
pro measures which it considers useful for this purpose. 

he Council will, from time to time, draw up a programme of its activities 
which will be submitted for the approval of the Under-Secretary of State for 
Corporations and Social Welfare and may request any public service to furnish 
all the information and documentation which it may require. Under the chair- 
manship of the Under-Secretary of State for Corporations and Social Welfare 
or of a vice-chairman appointed by him, it comprises eleven members, of whom 
three exercise administrative functions in the actuarial, legal inspection and social 
welfare services, in the National Institute of Labour and Welfare; of the eight 
remaining members, five will be experts in social welfare questions, including one 
hysician and one representative of each of the following institutions: (2) People’s 
nstitutes*; (b) Fishermen's Institutes‘; (c) The Ministry of Finance. When the 
study of special questions requires it, the Council may collaborate with other 
officials or with other persons who are specialists in the subject concerned. In 
the National Institute of Labour and Welfare, the Council takes part in plenary 
sessions, and meetings of sections or of members of two or more sections. & 4 

Without prejudice to the sections which it may be considered necessary to 
establish and subject to any modification which may be made in this respect by 
an Order of the Under-Secretary of State for Corporations and Social Welfare, the 
Legislative Decree sets up sections to deal with the following questions: (1) ré- 
gime and structure of Th institutions; (2) insurance premiums, mathematical 
reserves and reserve funds; (3) medical and pharmaceutical aid, sickness and 
death benefits; (4) pensions for invalidity, old age and survivors; (5) supervision; 
(6) workmen’s housing; (7) family allowances; (8) industrial accidents. 

The new Decree makes provision for the remuneration of members of the 
Council and the staff of its secretariat, and stipulates how the expenses resulting 
from the execution of the Legislative Decree will be covered.® 








- 1 aay Fa Orfatiningssamling, 1946, Nos. 431-433; Folkpensioneringen, 1946, No. 3, p. 66, and 
‘o. 6, p. > 

On social insurance institutes in Portugal, see Industrial and Labour Information, 20 May 
1935, pp. 260-261; 25 Nov. 1935, pp. 302-304; 28 Mar. 1938, pp. 355-357. 
- )  % Industrial and Labour Information, 20 Nov. 1933, pp. 226-232; Legislative Series, 1933, 

‘ort. 7. 
4 Industrial and Labour Information, 29 Nov. 1937, pp. 309-311. ° 
5 Didrio do Govérno, \st series, 9 Oct. 1946. 
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WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


Tue AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR PROPOSES AN “INTERNA- 
TIONAL BiLt oF Ricuts’” To THE UNITED NATIONS 


On 9 August 1946 the American Federation of Labor syb- 
mitted by letter to the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations a proposal for an ‘International Bill of Rights’’. 


The proposal was formulated by Mr. Matthew Woll, chairman of the Labor 
League for Human Rights, and Mr. David Dubinsky, President of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, who have been appointed by the 
A.F.of L. Executive Council as the A.F.of L.’s consultants to the Council in accord- 
ance with the status awarded to the A.F.of L. under the Council’s Arrangement for 
Consultation with Non-Governmental Organisations. 

The document contains a preamble and sections on war and peace, democracy 
and dictatorship, and basic human rights. The section on basic human rights 
proposes the following provisions for inclusion in the International Bill of Rights: 


Without freedom from fear of tyranny by absolutist bureaucrats or dic- 
tators and without freedom from want, there can be no political or industrial 
democracy within nations or just relations and enduring peace between 
nations. 

Only by removing the political, economic and social ills and maladjustments 
afflicting humanity will mankind be able to reach that long hoped for stage of 
civilization in which ce and plenty shall truly prevail. 

In this spirit, the American Federation of Labor proposes to the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations that it draft an International Bill of 
Rights which shall be part of the general peace treaty and be binding on all 
its signatories. We propose that this International Bill of Rights shall include 


the following provisions: 


1. Every human being — beenpestons of race, colour, creed, sex or national 
origin — kas the right to pursue his or her work and spiritual development 
in conditions of freedom and dignity. 

2. Freedom of expression and association is vital to the preservation of 
the basic liberties and the enhancement of the spiritual and material progress 
of the human race. These rights must be inviolate for those who oppose, no 
less than for those who support, a ruling party or a régime at any specific 
moment. 

Genuine freedom means the right of association and organisation into 
various — into differing — educational, religious, economic, political and trade 
union organisations, without fear of the threat of direct or indirect control 
and compulsion by governmental or any other agencies. 

3. The right to organise and work foraconstantly more equitable distribu- 
tion of the national income and wealth and the right to strive for the enhance- 
ment of the moral and material ;well-being of the people —for better health 
and security against the ravages of unemployment, accidents sickness and 
old age — are to be considered inalienable. The conditions of work under 
modern large-scale industry make it especially necessary for the working 
people to have an effective system of social legislation which will provide 
minimum wages; maximum working hours; guarantee against the employ- 
ment of child labour; adequate molten! care; accident, unemployment and 
old-age and other such vital measures making for effective social security 
of the population. 

4. Raise labour standards throughout the world. There is no more effective 
way of stimulating the revival of production and the international expansion 
of markets than by increasing the purchasing power of the great mass of people 
of every country. 

5. Freedom of religion and right to religious worship are indispensable 
to a truly democratic society. 

6. The right of asylum is to be guaranteed by all nations. No human 
being who is a refugee from any political régime he disapproves is to be forced 
to return to territory under the sovereignty of that régime. 
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7. The right to migrate or leave temporarily or permanently a country 
in which a citizen does not want to remain must be assured, limited only by 
the laws of immigration of the country which he may wish to visit. 

8. There must be freedom of opinion and expression and full access to the 
opinions of others. 

9. The more full and complete knowledge of the world is extended and 
realised by the peoples of all nations, the less will be the distance and mis- 
understandings between nations and peoples. Therefore, the right of free 
access to and exchange of information — scientific, economic, social, religious 
and political, the promotion of knowledge and of cultural relations, the full 
and free dissemination of news by radio and press — must be assured. 

10. Involuntary servitude in any shape, manner or form or under any 
guise shall be outlawed and discontinued by all nations and all peoples. 

11. Freedom from arbitrary arrest, detention, search and seizure; proper 
judicial determination of arrest and charges; a fair public trial by jury or 
competent and unprejudiced court constituted in accordance with normal 
judicial procedure, right of habeas corpus and freedom from arbitrary imposi- 
tion of penalties. 

12. The key to the entire approach of human rights must be the placing 
of respect for human personality and welfare above all else. In this spirit, the 
above rights can have tangible meaning and practical application only if— 


(a) All human beings have real security and are free from discrimina- 
tion on account of race, colour, creed or difference of political belief from 
the Government in control or the party in power. 

(b) There is to be no peacetime conscription or militarisation of work- 
ers protesting or striking against conditions of labour which they consider 
as unfair or unsatisfactory. 

(c) All economic or political discrimination and punishment for differ- 
ences of political opinion or religious belief and practices are to be elimi- 
nated. The threat of being sent to concentration or labour camps as a 


punishment for difference of opinion with any government authority or 
dominant political party must be completely removed. 

(d) Freedom from censorship of ks, press, radio and art, having 
due regard to the requirements of morals and decency. , 

(e) Freedom from the terror of secret police surveillance, arrest or 
torture. This can be assured only through the abolition of all political 
police and concentration camps in every country.! 
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An anti-racketeering Act popularly known as the Hobbs Act according to the 
name of its promoter was approved by the President of the United States on 3 
July 1946, modifying the provisions of an earlier Act of 1934 which in 1942 was 
interpreted by the Supreme Court as inapplicable to trade unions. The effect of 
the new legislation is to make the earlier anti-racketeering law applicable to trade 
unions, and to render guilty of a felony any trade union which obstructs, delays, 
or affects interstate commerce, or movement of any article or commodity therein 
or which conspires, attempts or participates in any attempt to obstruct or delay 
commerce by robbery or extortion. 








1 Justice (Official Organ of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union), 15 Aug. 1946. 





STATISTICS 


Wages 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour con- 
ditions in different countries, the statistics of the general level of 
wages are given in this issue. : 

The tables group together the most comparable data in two 
rections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(6) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January-February 1946 issue of the Review: ‘‘Sta- 
tistics, Explanatory Notes”, pp. 117-127. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the September-October issue of the 
Review and will appear again in the January 1947 issue. 

For statistics of unemployment, employment and hours of 
work, see the present issue. They will appear next in the March 
1947 number. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘‘figures not yet received”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘‘covering men only”. 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘economic group represented by a few branches only’’- 

The sign between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
— mee that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly com- 
parable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in ttalics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January- 

February issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes”). 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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M.W. || M.W. || M.W. || M.sk. | M. unsk.| W. unsk.| M.W. | MW, 
Rates Earnings Rates Rates Earnings 
Money wages 
Sh. $ Rpt. Rpt. Rpt. Rpt. | Rp 
‘ 
4 1929 * . * 101.1 79.4 52.7 85.3 96.8 
1930 0.059 * . 102. 80.7 53.6 86.8 94.0 
4 1931 0.057 * . 97.4 76.6 51.0 82.3 86.9 
1932 0.057 * * 81.6 64.4 43.9 69.7 73.0 
1933 0.058 * * 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 70.7 
1934 0.056 * . 78.3 62.2 43.3 67.5 72:5 
1935 0.053 . * 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 73.6 
1936 0.055 * . 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 74.8 
1937 0.050 * . 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 76.4 
1938 0.051 * * 78.8 62.5 43.7 67.9 78.9 
1939 0.060 * * 79.1 62.8 44.0 68.2 81.2 
1940 0.070 * * 79.2 63.0 44.1 68.2 83.9 
1941 0.122 . * 79.9 63.8 44.4 68.9 87.5 
1942 — * * 80.5 64.1 44.6 69.4 - 
1943 - . . 80.9 64.1 44.7 69.6 - 








Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 











\ 1929 bg 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 bd 105 102 102 102 102 97 
1931 97 bg 101 96 96 97 96 90 
1932 97 87 101 81 81 83 82 75 
1933 98 85 112 78 78 82 79 73 
1934 95 88 137 77 78 82 79 75 
1935 90 88 133 77 78 82 79 76 
1936 93 88 128 77 78 82 79 
1937 85 92 124 78 78 82 79 
1938 86 100 120 78 79 83 80 
1939 102 998 115 78 79 83 80 
1940 119 _ 114 78 79 84 80 
1941 207 _ 133 79 80 84 81 
1942 _ -_ _ 80 81 85 81 

—_ 80 81 85 
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* 100 100 

ad 106 106 106 106 
ad 109 109 110 109 
od 103 104 106 104 
* 101 103 108 104 
* 99 100 105 101 
s 97 98 103 99 

bd 96 97 102 

* 96 97 101 
bd 95 96 102 97 
s 95 97 102 98 
ad 93 94 100 95 
* 91 93 97 93 
* 90 91 95 92 
1943 —_ * 89 90 94 91 
1945: Sept. _ _ . _ — ani = 
Dec. _ — * — - _ _ 
1946: Mar. _ — * — _ ~ _ 
June _ _— ® - - _- _ 

* 








_ 1 Series recalculated according to a new cost-of-living index number. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: 
yp ge by hours actually worked ay day. 
1929 to 1937, series calculated by 
were applied. 
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Up to 1938, 
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Austria. 


, Statistics of the Bank of J 
on money wages published 


Anaual figures: up to 1935, Sept. of each year; from 1936 onwards, a 
Annual figures: averages. The original i 


verages. 
indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day 


daily eart- 


. FF three quarters. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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Belgium Bulgaria Denmark 
Date Mines, industries, transport Industries Industries, transport®, etc. 
| M.W.sk.| MW: | ww. |] M. | w. M.W. || M.sk. |M.unsk} W. | M. W. 
Earnings Earnings Earnings 
M. W. Money wages 
Earnings Leva | Leva | Leva Ore Ore Ore Gre 
1929 s * ad 10.01 5.98 7.81 153 124 83 128 
“hr 1931 * * * 9:25 | $5.58 | 7.12 155 126 84 | 131 
+ 1932 * * * 7.75 4.90 6.20 153 127 85 131 
96.8 1933 * * * 7.76 4.69 6.53 153 127 85 131 
94.0 1934 * * * 7.29 4.59 6.09 154 129 86 132 
86.9 1935 s * * 7.04 5.13 6.11 155 129 87 133 
73.0 1936 * ° * 7.09 5.22 6.03 156 130 87 132 
70.7 1937 ad * * 7.78 5.88 6.61 158 133 88 135 
72.5 1938 * * * 8.15 6.33 7.02 166 140 94 142 
73.6 1939 * * * 8.27 6.58 7.32 175 148 96 147 
74.8 1940 * * * 8.82 7.47 8.32 194 163 108 163 
16.4 1941 ad * * 10.27 7.72 9.23 206 177 117 176 
78:9 1942 * * * — ~ — 216 185 122 184 
812 1943 * * * — _ — 230 198 128 197 
839 1944 * * * _ _ — 241 212 137 209 
87'5 1945 ° . . _ _ _ 260 226 154 225 
= 1945: Sept. * * * . * * 262 229 156 228 
Dec. * * * _ _ _ 277 237 163 237 
a 1946: Mar. * * * . * * os a — — 
fom June > * > = — — ou a = am» 
Pd Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 || — 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1931 97 98 99 92 3 91 101 102 101 102 
- 1932 88 89 91 77 82 79 100 102 102 102 
97 1933 87 87 88 78 78 84 100 103 102 102 
90 1934 83 83 84 73 77 78 100 104 103 103 
75 1935 80 83 81 70 78 101 104 105 104 
73 1936 88 91 89 71 87 77 102 105 105 103 
75 1937 98 102 99 78 98 85 103 107 106 105 
76 1938 104 107 104 109 113 113 Hl 
77 105 
79 112 
82 119 
84 123 
87 
90 
91 















1929 100 100 } 100 

1931 104 105 106 116 117 114 113 113 112 114 
1932 106 106 108 105 112 108 112 115 114 115 
1933 105 105 107 114 115 123 108 112 111 111 
1934 104 105 106 114 121 122 106 109 109 108 
1935 101 103 102 118 144 131 102 105 106 105 
1936 103 107 105 124 153 135 102 105 105 103 
1937 107 111 108 134 169 146 99 103 102 101 
1938 111 114 110 136 176 150 103 108 108 106 
1939 113 115 112 132 176 150 106 111 107 106 



































































4,716 2,042 6,758 ‘| 64,174r| 78,613r| 40 ,841r(183 ,628r 


i 











Bulgaria. Annual figures: up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and Dec.; from 1934 onwards, averages of 
the figures for Jan. and July. 2 
Denmark. “ Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in question. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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2 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted a of the rates of the four ing series. * Journal of the 
Royal Statistical “Society. ‘ Ministry of —— . ‘Lendebant Cambridge Economic Bireion ® New index with | “- 
1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 7 Oct. * July. * Average for Jan. and July. Jan. “Average for 


quarter. 
France. Metals: annual figures: averages. Industries: annual figures: Oct. of each year. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnsngs (cont.) 
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* Including Eastern Territories and Transylvania. * Based 


1 Including Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. 
i 5 Average of Mar. and 


oa weekly rates of wages for a full-time week assuming no change in normal hours. ‘ Sept. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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i of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. 2 Earnings according to semi-annual wage enquiry. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 
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'Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and 
U0. index numbers of week eekly rates of wages divided by index numbers of normal 
Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the th. 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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covered 1,718,000 617,000 22,814 


1 Mar.-Dec. *Mar. * May-Dec. 
Canada. Monthly figures: last week of the month. 
United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: a week nearest 
to the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conference Board series (N.I.C.B.): annual figures: averages; monthly 
: first week of the month. 
Colombia. The index numbers of money wages are not calculated on the money wages given above but are aver: 
uges of indices for various industrial groups. 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
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1Jan.-June. % First three quarters. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including chemical extracting industry; 


subseq i i ilding, transport, and Government ertakings. ‘ Wage earners and salaried employees. 
‘Jan. gph 7 of four quastene. 7 Mar., Sept., and Dec. only. * Insurance statistics Gnvalidity), 


exico. Annual _— Oct. 
Uruguay. Annual figures: averages. 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. 2Oct. * July. 
4 Including juveniles. Including the en 1 Territories and Subcarpathia. * Excluding Eastern Territories and 
Transylvania. ‘Sept. * Average of Mar. and Sept. 
France. Annual figures: av 
. Ireland. First series, onsaek Tenaest census of transportable goods industries, Oct. Second series, 60 per cent. 
sample, annual figures: average of Mar. and Sept. 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
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Index number. wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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‘Insurance statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and 


. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 
. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each year. 
Rumania. Annual figures: av 
Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, approximate figures. 
Switzerland. Annual figures: averages; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no longer 
comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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1945: Sept. 


1946: Mar. 
June 


Persons covered 1,363,341 6,722,000 707 ,435 70,000 30,000 


8 + statistics (sickness). *Jan.-June. # First two quarters ‘4 Insurance statistics (sickness and accidents). 
an.-Nov 
Czechoslovakia. Annual figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of Bohemia-Moravia only. 
Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: Dec. of each year. Daily earnings: annual figures: averages. 
New Zealand. Annual figures: a week he ny to 31 Mar. of each year. 
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Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of unemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 


The tables show statistics of: 


I. Unemployment in general; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed; 
III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed; 
(b) indices of total hours worked; 
IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked 
per worker; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44 
(tables VI, VIII and XI). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January-February 1946 issue of the Review: 
“Statistics, Explanatory Notes”, pp. 117-127. 

For other topics in labour statistics, see the September-October 
number for statistics of cost of living and food prices, to appear 
next in the January 1947 issue; and the present number for 
statistics of wage rates and earnings, to appear next in the February 
1947 issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘‘figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received’’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘provisional figures’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘covering men only”. 

The sign © signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies a change in method 
or scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 


comparable. 
Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January- 
February issue of the Review: “Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
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192,062 
300,223 
377,894 
405,740 
348,675 
349,663 
320,961 
244,788" 
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485,681 
408,710 
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1945: July 
Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

an. 

eb. 

Mar. 

April 

ay 

June 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. ad 
Il. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Estimates. 
1Since Sept. 1939, including previously cnemaiered earners who have enlisted. * Jan.-Oct. * Based 0 
. sample survey. ‘National Industrial Conference ireau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Censt! 

1 Excess of employment over estimated economic ny Bony - lorce. * Jan-June. * Percen based on sum of estimated 
employed and — += Since 1936, iahatine tn for work registered with local correspondents. ‘ 
Nov. ™ The monthly figures relate to the Ist of the month. 1 Aug.-Dec. ™“Apr.-Dec. 1 Since 
not including persons employed in labour camps; since Mar. I 1935, including the Saar Territory. 
applicants for work registered. " Oct.: 1, ,000. 8 Oct.: 3.3; Nov.: 3.3. ™% July: 7,698; Aug. 7,949. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
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Great Britain 
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Unemployed | Applications Unemployed (insured, per cent.) Ageieante bad wor : 
(on relief)® or work egistered (insured 
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Total Wholly" Tempor. 





928 10 ,052 


959 ,213 264 ,911 
56 ,112 75 215 


2 ,061 ,861 579 ,851 
2 ,045 ,670 450 ,570 
1 ,743 ,573 363 ,794 
1 ,683 ,887 306 ,228 
1 ,461 ,942 246 ,996 
1 ,255 ,283 200 ,876 
1 ,404 ,376 371 ,956 
1 ,192 ,199 215 ,759 
689 473" 160 ,615 

203 ,029 
93 ,762 

67 .765 

62 ,697 

139 ,000 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. ny, Trade union returns. 
ns ta pe Ay ee insurance statistics. vr ae exchange statistics. 

'Daily ae patra aoe ducing  - —_ *Estimates. % Oct.: 37 or _ = of total possible workin 

of insured workers Guriog the month. * New series; july-Dec. *Oct.: 10,279; 1.7¢ ‘Public relic 
fund statistics. *Since Jan. 1937, the figures relate to the last week entirely included i 
yom July 1932 on including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare o . © Jan. 

on relief including those over oj Od Aye 8 Jan.-Nov. i 

16 Including agriculture. aay = ek Since July 1940, excluding men in attend 

pogeens Se we See they entered the centres. “Since Mar. 1942, exclud- 

i i ind employment and women unsuitable for normal full-time employ- 

* Oct.: 10,610; Nov.: 18 ,436. Oct.: 3 ,300. 








406 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
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Europe (cont.) 





Norway Netherlands 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Estimates. 
?Since Jan. 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Average for eleven months. 
8 oer series. ‘ From Jan. 1943, middle of mon 5 Up to July 1933, social insurance fund statistics; since July 
pa employment exchange statistics. * Since Jan. i940, end of the month; includi: en hy yu! 
Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms. * Excluding agricu 


Ses. * Days 


of unem Tie ba pt working days of iemeeed Sossbens outtas 


month. 1 Sines 4 Apr. 1939, — oe De ial relief works. "Since Jan. 1939, including th 


territory of Silesia beyond the 
by compulsory social insurance x ee, 


Pit Gince 1985, percentage based on the number of persons co 
i dunes 43 ,988; Nov.: 63,335. ™ Average, June-Dec. % Oct.: 37,578. 









































‘, Europe (cont.) 
Sweden Switzerland 
vi ‘ 
Date Vv Vv IV I/II Vv 
U * a lica- Unemployed (insured) Applica- 
nem Unemployed App! tions 
Ployed ployed (tr. unionist) tions for work 
(registered) || (registered) for relief Wholly Partially registered 
& % 

° 1929 ° 7,449 32 ,621 10.2 10 ,212 1.8 1.7 8,131 
4,454 1931 Ss 35 ,737 64 815 16.7 46, 5.9 12.1 24 ,208 
8, 9555 1933 25 ,255 , 97 ,316 23.4 164 ,773 10.8 8.5 ,867 
3,677 1935 42,315 13 ,778 81 ,385 15.1 61 ,581 11.8 5.9 82 ,468 

* 1936 43 ,0S7 13 ,549 71 ,884 12.6 35 ,601 13.2 5.3 93 ,009 

* 1937 40 ,240 10 ,851 67 ,351 10.8 18 ,213 10.0 2.3 71,130 

* 1938 ° 7,271 74 "582 10.9 16 ,189 8.6 4.5 58s 

- 1939 ° 5 ,989 71 467? 9.2 17 ,556 6.5 2.9 40 ,324 

e 1940 ° 3,192 99 ,201 11.8 13 ,367 3.1 2.1 16 ,374 

& 1941 ° 861 85 ,018 11.3 22 ,219 2.0 7 10 ,550 

* 1942 ° 6 067! 56 ,938 7.5 12 ,306 1.9 2.0 10 ,675 

* 1943 7,172 6 ,071 43 ,950 5.7 7,081 1.4 1.5 7 ,846 

* 1944 4,229 4,282 38 ,877 4.9 11,255 1.6 1.7 8 380 

1945 3,107 5,525 36 ,195 4.5 8 ,761 1.6 1.0 8 ,107 

* 

* 1945: Oct. 2 ,909 7,773 25 ,S52 3.2 5 ,842 0.8 0.5 5 376 

* Nov. ° 5,267 32 ,314 3.9 6 ,757 1.3 0.5 8 ,276 

* Dec. 2,842 4,375 55 ,063 6.7 7 ,296 3.6 1.1 13 ,885 

* 1946: Jan. ° 5,379 45 ,945 5.5 8 ,829 4.2 0.6 21 ,817 

* eb. 2,580 5,237 45 ,193 5.4 8 ,564 2.6 0.6 ¥ 

. Mar. ad 5,324 38 ,637 4.6 8,118 1.1 0.4 4 ,628 

Ps April 2,532 — 27 ,041 3.2 6,534 0.4 0.3 2,791 

* ay s —- 18,860 2.2 4,594 0.3 0.2 2,261 

* June 2 ,459 _— 17,655 2.1 3,487 0.3 0.3 ,083 

. July aa —_— 18 ,326 2.2 2,704 0.2 0.2 1 ,564 

* Aug. _ — 17 "201 2.1 2 ,308r 0.2 0.1 1 ,725 

Sept. ° — _ 2.0 2 ,430%5 0.2% 0.1% 1,726" 
Persons covered * * 7034 
(thousands) 814 203 532 . 

Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 

nd! Czechoslovakia Yugoslavia Australia a. . 

f Date II Vv Vv IV ve 

tions Unemployed on Agegticente Unemployed Unemployed Unemplo 

-_ benefit (tr. unionist) ean (registered) (trade unionist) n yen 

% % 

J 1929 23 ,763 2.2 41, 8 ,370 47 ,359 11.1 2,895 
12:6 1931 102 ,179 8.3 291 ,332 9 ,930 117 ,866 27.4 41 ,431 
iL. 1933 247 ,613 16.9 738 ,267 15 ,997 104 ,035 25.1 46 944 
16. 1935 235 ,623 15.9 ,269 16 ,752 71 ,823 16.5 38 ,234 
15. 1936 208 ,096 13.1 622 ,687 19 ,436 53 ,992 12.2 36 ,890 
14.6 1937 151 ,167 8.8 ,949 21 ,650 41 ,823 9.3 bd 
12.7 1938 161 ,391¢ 9.1° 335 ,518¢ 22 ,517 40 ,138 8.7 4,757" 

a soe 1939 ° e 41,3177 24 ,223 45 ,967 9.7 6,422" 
: 1940 ° ° 17,629 26 724 39 ,116 8.0 4,352 
. 1941 ° ° 13,622 14,6228 20 (013 3.7 2/023 
. 1942 * ad 10,367" 4 ,758° 9 ,754 1.6 810 
. 1943 * * * — 7 ,545 1.1 405 
* 1944 ® ad . — 8 ,073 1.2 327 
. 1945 ad ad ad = 7 ,864 1,2 278 
* 1945: Oct. ° . ag * ° 377 
* Nov. ° ° 18,233" oo 8,276 1.2 338 
. * e ° 19,211 _- ’ s 346 
+ 1946: Jan. ne - 19,657 _— ° ad 265 
. eb. ° ° 16,150 _ 9,062 1.4 220 
. Mar. ° ® 15,350 _ s * 195 
. April 4 ° 15, _ - ° 190 
. ay ° ° 16,075 —_ 8,757 31.3 200t 
* = ° > 15,350 = ° ° 183 
* uly : ; 14,359 _ e ° 202 
: 4 ° : = = > — a 

—- 

Persons covered 
18 (thousands) 1 ,782t * ° 661 Ad 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
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I. Compulsory unemployment i insurance statistics. 
unemployment insurance statistics. 
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Il. Voluntary 
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. Trade union fund returns. 
1Since 1942, applications for work. 
«Number of relief funds (Dec. 1945, 
7 Data for the years 1939 to 1942 refer to 
30 Since Apr. J number of unemployment benefits in force. 


* Jan.- 


17 Oct.: 





2.034; Nov 
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IV. Trade union returns. 
V. Employment exchange statistics. 


* Local unemployment 
insurance in certain cantons, voluntary im 
Moravia and Silesia, excluding Borderland. 
"Up to 1932, 
12 Excluding persons totally 
18 Average of first ten 


Estimates 


VI. 
an. 1939, ious agricultural workers. 


> Bohemia. 
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ey 8,000 at the end cf 1937). 
— have not yet notified the exchange (approx. 90 per cent.)~ 









TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
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(thousands) 


sory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemploymen! 
MT -, III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given —y* 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) = , 
to a type series. IV. Estimates. ye ny M. Mines. 1. Industries. rr. Transport. c. 
i " . Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. — 4 : a ! 
“Tear for pd A... in italics. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. Non-agricultural, including Government cmphy 
ment. * National Industrial Conference Board. 4 Since Dec. 1941, including the armed forces. * Bureau of the Censu 
*Mar.-Dec. 7 Central Zone. * May 1938. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including chemical extracts Ol 
industry; from 1943, including also building, transport, and Government undertakings. a . July 
territory. 12 Since Nov. 1935, including the Saar Terri’ 8 Jan.-July. “Jan.-Aug. ew series based a: ~! 
1939 and spliced to old series. 118 July 1938 =100. Sept.-Dec. From Sept. 1938 Bohemia, eg i 
Silesia excluding Borderland. ™ Since t. 1945 Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, including Borderlan 
Nov. “June. “July: ™ Average of July and Nov. ™Jan.-June * Oct.: 121.2; Nov. 121.2. 



























































TABLE III. 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


Indices sumber, 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (conct. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
(1929= 100) 
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(b) Indices of total hours worked (1929=100)* 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 





(a) Hours actually worked per worker 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 
(a) Hours actually worked per werker (concl.) 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Non-Metropolitan Territories. Proposed Conventions. Third Item 
on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Thirtieth Session, Geneva, 
a on III (1). International Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. i + 119 pp. 

Se.; 3s. 


The International Labour Conference at its 29th Session (Montreal, 1946) 
adopted a resolution approving ‘‘as general conclusions with a view to the con- 
sultation of Governments, proposals suggesting the adoption of Conventions con- 
cerning social policy in non-self-governing territories, concerning the application 
of international labour standards to non-self-governing territories, and concernin 
the maximum length of contracts of employment”. The Conference also decid 
to place these three subjects on the agenda of its next general session with a view 
to a final decision in a Convention or Conventions. In preparation for this deci- 
sion, the Office has drawn up Report III (1) containing draft Conventions to be 
submitted to the Governments for their amendment or comments. The Report 
contains an account of the proceedings of the 29th Session of the Conference 
relating to social policy in non-metropolitan territories and a chapter on the 
application of Conventions, and gives the proposed texts of four Conventions 
applicable to non-metropolitan territories, relating to: social policy; the right of 
association and the settlement of labour disputes; labour inspectorates; the ap- 
plication of international labour standards. There is also the proposed text of a 
fifth Convention, concerning the maximum length of contracts of employment of 
indigenous workers. 


Employment Service Organisation. Fifth Item on the Agenda. Interna- 
tional bour Conference, Thirtieth Session, Geneva, 1947. Report V (1). 
International Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. ii + 350 pp. $1.75; 7s. 6d. 


The organisation of employment services has always been a subject of interest 
to the I.L.O., and in deciding to place the question of employment service organi- 
sation on the agenda of the 30th Session of the Conference, the intention of the 
Governing Body was to co-ordinate previous decisions on the subject and at the 
same time revise them in the light of present conditions. At its First Session 
(Washington, 1919) the Conference adopted an Unemployment Convention, the 
second article of which requires the establishment of free public employment 
offices. In 1944 the Conference adopted the Employment Service Recommenda- 
tion which defines the responsibilities and functions of the employment service 
in broader and more positive terms. Other questions related to the technical 
organisation of employment have been dealt with in Recommendations, in par- 
ticular in the Employment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 
1944. The present Report, which has been prepared by the Office for circulation 
to the Governments, gives a general survey of progress in employment service 
organisation, sets out the law and practice in the different countries, and contains 
a questionnaire. 


Public Investment and Full Employment. Studies and Reports, New 
are a Oe International Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. ix + 348 pp. 
1.75; 7s. 6d. 


An account of this work is given in the article above, pp. 309-320, ‘‘Develop- 
ment Works and Full Employment” by D. Christie Tait. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 





The Roosevelt I Knew. By Frances Perkins. Viking Press, 1946. viii + 


408 pp. $3.75. Illustrated. 


Of books about Franklin D. Roosevelt there is likely to be no end. The part 
that he played nationally and internaticnally in the grand crisis of civilisation 
will make him the subject of innumerable historical studies. He will be discussed 
as a social reformer, as an economic statesman, as a political leader, as a military 
strategist and as an architect of peace. He will be portrayed, inevitably, in terms 
of the problems with which he had to deal—as an instrument rather than as an 
individual. It was therefore a fortunate inspiration which led Miss Perkins to 
give us, while recollection was still fresh, a portrait of him as a human being, and 
she was particularly well qualified to do so having been his intimate colleague for 
many years before he became President, and a member of his Cabinet throughout 
his tenure of that office. She has succeeded so well that she can indeed claim that 
she has “done him some service”’. 

Her portrait has an additional value in that it is set against the background 
of the series of major problems with which, as President, Roosevelt had to deal. 
We have thus a vivid picture of those successive measures which came to be 
known later as ““The New Deal” followed by some account of the great issues 
presented by the war years. 

Of particular interest to students of international affairs is the chapter entitled 
“Approaches to World Order” in which is described Roosevelt's association with 
the I.L.O. from its earliest beginnings in 1919 and his acute interest in its wartime 
activities. How real that interest was was manifested by his reception of the 
delegates to the 1941 and 1944 Conferences at the White House and by the wel- 
come which he gave to their work and particularly to the Declaration of Phila- 
delphia. As Miss Perkins reveals, however, his pleasure in these achievements of 
the I.L.O. reflected wide considerations, and ‘‘the success with the I.L.O. was to 
bear fruit in a broader sphere”. This is interesting testimony to the political im- 
portance of the Conferences which the I.L.O. was able to organise during the war 
years and evidence that the international pursuit of social justice has contributed 
to the cause of peace in ways which the founder of the I.L.O. could not have fore- 
seen. It shows that the success of international collaboration in any field in 
which it can be made to work is not confined to that field but can have an in- 
calculable influence of a wider character. 


International Cartels. By Ervin HEXNER with the collaboration of Adelaide 
Watters. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1946. xiv + 555 pp. $6. 


Two opposing schools of thought are represented in recent works on cartel 
questions. One holds that the cartel, supervised by the State and supplemented 
by international commodity agreements, is the best means of achieving orderly 
world trade and the mitigation of the effects of the international trade cycle. 
The other contends that cartels should be dissolved wherever they appear, since 
their activities are restrictive, and that everything should be done to promote free 
enterprise both in national and international spheres. Professor Hexner, whose 
earlier study of The International Steel Cartel is a standard work, does not take 
sides in this controversy, nor does he claim to offer any one solution to the 
problem. In the present volume, on the basis of acomprehensive survey and pene- 
trating analysis, he presents a number of conclusions and suggestions for action. 
He believes neither in the ‘“‘invisible hand’”’ of Adam Smith nor in the heavy hand 
of totalitarian economics but rather in the evolution of an economic system that 
will allow the attainment of the various social objectives, such as full employ- 
ment, which are now universally demanded. In this scheme, he considers, the cartel 
may well have its place if its activities are directed into constructive channels. 

An unusual feature of the book is the fact that 348 pages out of 555 are devoted 
to an analysis of over a hundred selected and carefully documented case studies 
covering numerous commodities. Four indexes (by commodities, processes and 
services; companies; authors; and general) add materially to the value of a 
work that is well supplied with footnotes, explanatory passages and references. 


N43 hospodffsky pl4n. (Our,Economic Plan). By Josef VANEK. Prague, 
Tiskové podniky Ustredniko svazu Ceskoslovenského priimyslu, 1946. 105 pp. 
The author discusses planning as the highest form of organised economy, and 
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examines the theoretical background of economic planning as applied to Europeaa 
economy in the post-war period. Disrupted economic conditions have brought 
Europe to a crossroads from which no return to a liberalistic Poy is possible. 
The Pook does not deal specifically with the new Czechoslovak Two-Year Plan, 
but analyses the present possibilities of a planned economy in Czechoslovakia and 
the part that it could play in European economy. 


Executive Ability. Its Discovery and Development. By Glen U. CLEETon 
roy _— W. Mason. Yellow Springs, Ohio, The Antioch Press, 1946. 540 pp. 


This work, written by the Director of the Division of Humanistic and Social 
Studies of the Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh, and a former pro- 
fessor of psychology of the Institute, is the most comprehensive work so far avail- 
able on “the nature of executive ability”, i.e., the personality traits and psy- 
chological attitudes which make for good or bad executives, and on the possibility 
of defining, measuring, testing and developing managerial capacities of individuals 
by scientific methods. ; 

After analysing the kinds of work which persons in executive positions have 
to perform, and the techniques—both psychological and administrative—used 
by the executive as decision-maker, co-ordinator and supervisor, the authors 
examine methods for establishing rating scales as bases for the scientific measure- 
ment and testing of executive traits in individuals. Various “point systems” for 
measuring and testing emotional and character traits, intelligence, reaction pat- 
terns, and focus of interest, are discussed in detail. By means of these techniques 
the authors formulate concrete procedures for the selection, promotion and train- 
ing of persons who have to assume directive responsibility. It is emphasised that 
“executive ability of high order is scarce, as is great ability of any other type’’. 
While not advocating unrealistic reforms, the authors stress the importance of 
the “human factor’—emotional attitudes, traits commanding respect and con- 
fidence, capacity for analysis and discrimination—in the selection of executives 
and point out that “executive qualities” are needed not only in the higher brackets 
but in a proportionate degree at practically all levels. The possibilities are shown 
of applying methods of rating, measuring and testing of personality, intelligence 
and education in connection with appointments, promotions and the distribution 
of responsibility. Finally, it is pointed out that to a very large extent the problems 
of executive performance are identical in private management and in public ad- 
ministration. 


Personnel Research in South Africa. Results of Investigations Carried out 
by the Personnel Research Section of the Leather Industries Research Institute, 

rahamstown, South Africa, 1945. 326 pp. £2 2s. (post free) from J. B. 
Tratsart, 5 London Street, London W.2. 


This publication is intended as a reference book for factory managers, exe- 
cutives and foremen. A short introduction is followed by chapters giving the 
results of investigations by officers of the South African Leather Industries Re- 
search Institute into the various problems of personnel management, such as 
record keeping, recruitment and selection, education and training, absenteeism 
and labour turnover, employment services and working conditions in the factory. 
The concluding chapters deal with personnel management in general and with 
foremanship. 

Much thought and care has evidently gone into the compilation of these 
studies; the facts are given in considerable detail and are frequently substantiated 
by photographs, charts and tables. Though the investigations were in the main 
conducted in South African footwear factories, many of the conclusions and sug- 
gestions are also applicable to factories in general, and the book should prove 
useful to executives in a wide range of industrial undertakings. Further investiga- 
nee are being planned by the Institute to which these studies will serve as an 
introduction. 


For This We Fought. By Stuart CHasg. New York, Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1946. x + 123 pp. $1.00. 


This is the sixth and last of a series of reports prepared by Mr. Stuart Chase 
under the auspices of the Twentieth Century Fund “‘to give the general reader a 
dynamic understanding” of the main issues confronting the U.S.A. In this book 

e author first analyses the material and psychological situation of the demobi- 
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lised soldiers, and on the basis of his findings strongly emphasises the need for 
and the feasibility of a ‘compensatory economy” which would not be a planned 
economy but a “mixed system with direction”. This programme would consist 
of the following: ym ge wd financial devices for smoothing out the business 
cycle and halting both inflation and depression; a flexible double budget where 
self-liquidating projects are kept out of the expenditure side; a comprehensive 
social security system covering the whole population; generous assistance to ex- 
servicemen; minimum wage and maximum hour legislation; housing for everyone, 
with government subsidies enabling lower-income families to acquire homes; 
long-range programmes for the conservation of soils, waters and resources; 
measures for keeping strikes and lockouts at a minimum, including a com- 
prehensive conciliation and arbitration system, and the establishment (where 
necessary, through government action) of relationships between wages, output, 
prices and profits; government aid for scientific research, including the extensive 
stimulation of the social sciences; and the creation of a Stabilisation Board similar 
to, but with broader functions than, the Board set up under the Employment 
Act, 1946. 





Books Received! 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Comités d’entreprises, délégués du personnel. Expériences étran- 
giree législation francaise. By Philippe Bayart. Paris, Librairie Arthur 
ousseau, 1946. 406 pp. 
Health and Social Welfare 1947. Advisory Editor, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Horper, G.C.V.O., M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.P. London, Todd Publishing Company 
Ltd., 1947. 527 pp. 


India’s Labour Welfare Problems. By D. P. Ketxar. Bombay, Thacker 
& Co. Ltd., 1945. 31 pp. 1 rupee. 


Monnaie et conjoncture. By B. V. DamMALas. Paris, Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1946. 399 pp. 300 frs. 


Rendements de travail et paix économique. L’Entreprise coopérative, 
centre d'études pour le développement de la coopération économique, 3éme année, 
Bulletin spécial, 9. By Francois LerorGERon. Paris, 1946. Processed 33 leaves. 


The Road to Nationhood. A Chronicle of Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions. By Wilfrid EGcieston. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1946. 
xv + 337 pp. $2.50. 

Scientific Man vs. Power Politics. By Hans J. MorGentHav. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. ix + 244 pp. 

The U.S.S.R. at the Paris Peace Conference (July-Oct. 1946.) Speeches 
of V. M. Motorov. London, Soviet News, 1946. 112 pp. 2s. 





ERRATA 
1946—Vol. LIII 


_ Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946. “The Mexico Conference, 1946". Page 329, 
line 26: for ‘‘on arbitration” read “‘or arbitration’’. 


1946—Vol. LIV 


Nos. 3-4, t.-Oct. 1946. “Economic and Social Policy in France’. Page 
144, line 4 from bottom: for “1937” read “1947”. 












1, Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of 
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